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NOTE 


BY 

FRANCES    E.  WILLARD. 

Science  purifies  everything  it  touches,  and  the 
scientific  treatment  of  subjects  that  have  been 
regarded  as  too  delicate  and  personal  for  considera- 
tion in  a  book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young 
women,  seems  to  be  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem.  All  the  laws  of  God  are  helpful  and 
holy;  and  when  those  laws  are  "written  in  our 
members,"  it  is  not  only  the  highest  wisdom  but 
the  most  sacred  duty  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
us  in  youth,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  them  as 
soon  as  we  are  old  enough  to  hear  those  wretched 
travesties  that  thoughtless  people  and  young  children 
are  likely  to  foist  upon  us  instead  of  the  truth.  If 
I  were  asked  how  early  we  should  teach  a  girl  the 
reality  of  her  own  being,  I  would  answer,  "Just  in 
time  to  set  her  mind  to  the  right  key  before  the 
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jarring  dissonance  of  the  wrong  one  smites  her 
innocent  ear."  In  these  days  of  infinitely  varied 
communication  among  all  classes  of  people,  by  means 
of  printer's  ink,  and  of  that  popular  education  which 
at  an  early  age  brings  together  classes,  who  in  their 
homes  are  kept  entirely  separate,  the  problem  of 
conserving  the  purity  of  our  girls  and  young  women 
has  grown  complex,  and  the  most  thoughtful  parents 
and  teachers  have  begun  to  believe  that  by  as  much  as 
intelligence  is  more  desirable  than  ignorance,  is  virtue 
more  desirable  than  innocence.  For  we  have  learned 
by  experience  that  the  first  is  often  but  a  rope  of  sand 
when  tested  by  temptation,  while  the  last  is  a  bright 
Damascus  blade  of  protection  and  defence. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  author  of  this 
little  book,  who  is  connected  with  one  of  our  best 
Congregational  colleges  in  the  West,  and  who  brings 
not  only  an  adequate  scientific  preparation,  but  a  pure 
mind  to  his  high  task. 

The  girl  who  feels  a  confidential  freedom  in  bringing 
to  the  home  sanctuary  the  mysterious  questions  sure 
to  be  answered  somewhere,  will  be  likely  to  maintain 
purity  of  word  and  deed  even  amid  youth's  manifold 
temptations ;  and  after  an  experience  of  more  than 
half-a-century  (including  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
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observation  that  the  teaching  of  three  thousand 
different  pupils  has  involved),  I  earnestly  entreat  good 
men  and  women  to  place,  in  the  hands  of  the  girls 
under  their  care,  some  simply  worded  scientific  work 
that  will  explain  them  to  themselves;  and  among  many 
others  that  I  have  examined,  I  can  conscientiously 
give  a  high  place  to  this  little  book,  the  object  of 
which,  from  first  to  last,  is  to  help  young  women  to 
a  true  observance  of  the  decalogue  of  God  written  in 
natural  law,  and  the  ritual  of  the  body  which  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 

Twilight  Park, 
Catskill  Mountains, 
August  1894. 


PREFACE. 


The  world  is  full  of  mysteries  and  surprises. 
Life  teems  with  wonders.  The  growing  hu- 
man mind  naturally  bristles  with  interrogation 
points.  Every  observant  and  thoughtful  girl, 
before  reaching  her  "teens"  asks,  over  and  over 
again,  as  she  looks  out  upon  life  and  thinks 
of  her  own  brief  existence  and  limited  experi- 
ences, "Where  did  I  come  from.?"  "How  did 
I  get  here .?"  "What  does  my  life  mean }"  In 
response  to  the  request  of  a  large  number  of 
parents  and  teachers,  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
in  these  "Confidential  Talks,"  many  things 
about  this  strange  matter,  together  with  cer- 
tain interesting  and  important  facts  connected 
with  it.  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  all  you  need 
to  know  till  you  shall  be  settled  in  a  home  of 
your  own,  and  consequently  have  a  more  im- 
mediate and  personal  interest  in  the  subject. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  series  of  facts  that 
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I  am  about  to  lay  before  you.  No  fairy  tale 
was  ever  invented  that  can  compare  in  interest 
with  many  things  I  shall  tell  you  about  this 
wonderful  subject;  no  other  sphere  of  human 
life  exhibits  more  wisdom,  ingenuity,  delicacy 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  great  and  good 
Father  of  all. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY 

DR.   MARY    WOOD  ALLEN. 

If  I  could  look  into  the  heart  of  every  girl- 
reader  of  this  book  I  should  find  in  it  some 
dream  of  future  happiness.  "Some  day," you 
say  to  yourself,  "I  will  have  a  httle  home  of 
my  own,  a  place  full  of  light  and  beauty  for 
me,  and  one  who  loves  me."  You  are  plan- 
ning how  you  will  furnish  and  adorn  this 
home,  and  perhaps  you  have  even  chosen  the 
one  who  shall  share  it  with  you.  But  I  am 
wondering  now  if  you  have  thought  of  the 
most  beautiful  adornment  of  a  home,  that  is, 
a  healthful  family.  You  certainly  have  not 
planned  for  sickness,  but  you  may  not  have 
thought  that  the  health  of  a  family  depends 
largely  upon  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of 
the  woman  who  is  the  center  of  the  home-cir- 
cle. You  purpose  marrying?  but  you  make  no 
physical  preparation  for  marriage.  You  do  not 
consider  how  necessary  health  is,  and  you  are 
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careless  in  maintaining  it.  You  shrink  from 
the  indeUcacy  of  learning  the  truth,  and  so 
you  propose  to  do  that  which  is  far  more  in- 
delicate,— to  marry,  ignorant  of  the  duties  of 
the  wife  and  mother.  But  perhaps  in  that 
dream  of  a  home  you  have  ignored  the  thought 
of  motherhood;  and  the  duties  and  trials  of 
maternity  will  find  you  all  unprepared.  You 
think,  it  may  be,  that  such  a  topic  is  not  quite 
proper  for  young  girls  to  think  about.  Time 
enough  for  that  when  the  need  comes.  Ah! 
sad  mistake !  Do  you  know  how  many  first- 
born children  die  because  the  young  and  ignor- 
ant mothers  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
them.''  Is  not  that  a  dreadful  price  to  pay  for 
knowledge  that  might  have  been  obtained  by 
a  little  true,  womanly  forethought?  Because 
this  is  a  thought  of  the  greatest  sacredness  and 
delicacy  it  should  demand  your  most  prayer- 
ful attention.  To  understand  yourself,  and 
how  to  attain  and  maintain  vigorous  health; 
to  understand  how  even  your  girlish  thoughts 
and  deeds  will  make  an  impress  upon  your 
children  and  influence  their  eternal  welfare; 
to  study  how  to  give  them  a  dower  of  health 
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and  purity — these  are  studies  which  demand 
your  most  profound  consideration.  The  pur- 
suit of  this  knowledge,  in  the  true  womanly 
spirit,  will  not  brush  the  most  ethereal  bloom 
of  modesty  from  your  character,  but  will  add 
to  it  a  permanent  grace  and  dignity  and  make 
you  more  worthy  of  woman's  holiest  mission. 

This  little  book  is  written  by  one  who 
speaks,  not  only  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
friend  but  with  the  authority  of  a  physician 
and  with  a  most  sincere  desire  to  be  of  real 
benefit  to  you.  And  I,  with  the  same  motive 
and  authority,  and  with  the  added  interest  of 
a  mother,  commend  his  words  to  you,  request- 
ing you  to  give  them  a  careful  reading  and 
prayerful  thought,  that,  by  following  the  ad- 
vice so  kindly  and  judiciously  given, you  may 
become  what  Lowell  calls  "Earth's  noblest 
thing,  a  woman  perfected." 

With  a  motherly  interest  in  every  girl,  I 
am, 

Most  cordially  your  friend, 

Mary  Wood  Allen. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MYSTERV  .EXPLAINED. 

We  are  taught  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that 
God  created  everything.  After  he  had  formed 
the  world,  brought  light  out  of  darkness  and 
order  out  of  chaos,  after  he  had  established 
the  firmament,  set  bounds  for  the  seas  and 
sufficiently  prepared  the  dry  land,  he  said: 
"Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit 
after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself;  and  it 
was  so.    And  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

Then,  after  he  had  rolled  away  and  condensed 
the  dark  clouds  which  filled  the  sky  and  had 
caused  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  to 
shine  out,  he  said:  "Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
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earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  And 
God  created  great  whales  and  every  living 
creature,  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and 
every  winged  fowl,  after  his  kind;  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  blessed  them, 
saying,  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  fill  the 
waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in 
the  earth." 

Then  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and 
creeping  thing  and  the  beast  of  the  earth, 
after  his  kind;  and  it  was  so." 

Finally,  God  created  man,  in  his  own  image; 
male  and  female  created  he  them;  and  God 
said  unto  them,  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it."  And  God 
saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold, 
it  was  very  good." 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  those  phrases— "male  and  female," 
"whose  seed  is  in  itself,"  "be  fruitful,  and 
multiply  and  replenish,"  "after  its  kind"  etc.? 
They  are  full  of  the  deepest  meaning,  and  they 
sound  the  key-note  of  these  "Confidential 
Talks"   with  you. 
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No  one  knows  just  how  God  made  the  first 
pair  (male  and  female)  of  any  species  of  ani- 
mal, or  of  plant  life;  but  physiologists,  and 
other  careful  students  of  nature,  have  learned 
the  laws  and  methods  by  which  each  individ- 
ual plant  and  animal  has  been  produced  since 
the  first  pair  of  each  species  came  from  the 
creative  hand.  All  the  offspring  or  "seed,"  of 
those  first  pairs,  each  species  after  its  kind, 
are  the  result  of  a  wonderful  process  of  life- 
transmission,  called  reproduction;  and  as  long 
ago  as  when  Rome  ruled  the  world,  and  Latin 
was  the  language  of  much  of  the  world's  sci- 
ence, men  had  discovered  the  fundamental  law 
of  reproduction,  and  had  formulated  it  in  the 
sentence,  "  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo" — which  means 
"all  life  is  from  the  egg,"  or,  "each  individual 
life  form  is  from  an  egg." 

The  most  modern  science  finds  it  strictly 
true  that  every  blade  of  grass,  every  flowering 
plant,  every  fish,  reptile,  bird  or  beast ;  every 
kitten,  puppy,  calf  or  colt;  every  baby  ele- 
phant, and  every  human  baby  that  comes  into 
the  world,  develops  from  an  egg.  (Latin, 
ovum;  plural,  ova.)  Every  ovum  is  produced 
by  an  organ  called  an  ovary;  and  every  per 
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feet  female,  of  whatever  species — whether 
plant  or  animal — has  one  or  more  of  these  or- 
gans for  producing  ova.  An  ovum  is  an  or- 
ganized geri?i  from  which,  under  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, a  new  individual  gradually  de- 
velops. 

-All  males,  also,  of  whatever  species,  have 
special  organs  whose  office  it  is  to  produce  a 
fertilizing  substance  (called  pollen,  in  vegeta- 
bles; semen,  in  animals;)  which^  by  uniting 
with  the  ova  of  females,  sets  up  a  process  of 
development  destined,  eventually,  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  production  of  new  beings  like  the 
parents.  Thus,  centuries  ago,  science  discov- 
ered the  natural,  universal  law  expressed  in 
Bible  phraseology  by  the  terms,  "male  and 
female,"  "whose  seed  is  in  itself,"  "multiply 
and  replenish,"  "after  its  kind,"  etc. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  describe, 
somewhat  in  detail,  the  methods  of  repro- 
ducing,— beginning  with  the  vegetable  king- 
dom and  tracing  them  in  their  marvelous  mod- 
ifications up  to  and  through  the  various  classes 
of  animal  life,  including  man. 


CHAPTER  II. 


REPRODUCTION  AS  EXHIBITED  BY  PLANTS. 

Every  girl  is  fond  of  flowers;  indeed,  almost 
every  human  being,  regardless  of  sex  or  age, 
admires  and  enjoys  them.  What  is  more  de- 
lightful, in  form,  in  structure,  in  color  or  in 
odor,  than  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  some  of 
our  plants?  Some  of  them  are  exquisite  be- 
yond our  power  to  express.  As  we  so  often 
hear  it  remarked,  with  great  intensity  of  ex- 
pression, "they  are  p-e-r-f-e-c-i-l-y  b-e-a-u-t-i- 
f-u-l!"  But  what  are  these  beautiful  flowers? 
They  are  simply  the  reproductive  organs  of 
plants.  They  are  the  ingeniously  contrived 
organs  which  obey,  though  unconsciousl}',  the 
command  that  God  has  impressed  upon  all 
life,  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth." 

Let  us  study  this  matter  somewhat  carefullv. 
and  see  how  some  plants  do  this.  Below  is  a 
cut  representing  a  blossom  resembling  the 
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common  morning  glory.  It  contains  both  sets 
of  organs — the  male  and  the  female — in  each 
blossom;  and  therefore  illustrates,  in  a  sim 
pie  way,  the  processes  of  germ-formation  and 
fertilization. 


The  above  blossom  is  represented  as  cut 
down  through  the  middle,  disclosing  in  profile 
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the  essential  parts  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
parts  which  nature  so  carefully  protects  by  the 
surrounding  calyx  and  corolla.  If  you  happen 
to  be  studying  this  subject  when  such  plants 
are  in  bloom,  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  blossom 
and  examine  it  in  connection  with  the  cut  and 
text. 

You  notice  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  a  rounded  pod  (a)  rep- 
resented as  containing  a  few  small,  spherical 
bodies.  This  pod  is  the  ovary,  and  the  little 
bodies  within  it  are  the  ovules,  or  seeds. 
Extending  from  this  ovary  toward  the  top  of 
the  cup-shaped  blossom  is  a  tube  (b)  called 
the  style,  which  terminates  in  a  spongy  ex- 
pansion (c)  called  the  stigma.  This  ovary 
with  its  ovules,  together  with  the  style  and  the 
stigma,  constitute  the  female  organs  of  the 
plant.  It  is  the  office  of  the  ovary  to  produce 
and  protect  the  ovules.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
stigma  and  the  style  to  receive  and  conduct 
to  each  ovule  in  the  ovary,  a  fertilizing  sub- 
stance, called  pollen,  which  is  produced  and 
thrown  off  by  the  male  organs  (d)  called  an- 
thers. If  each  of  the  ovules  is  perfect,  and  if 
it  receives  a  proper  quantity  of  healthy  pollen 
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from  the  anthers,  through  the  style,  then  the 
ovule  thus  fertilized,  if  matured  and  placed 
under  proper  conditions,  will  devolop  into 
another  plant  like  the  parent  that  produced 
it.  Thus  the  first  plant,  whose  seed  developed 
within  itself,  produced  several  other  plants  of 
the  same  species.  The  second  generation  pro- 
duced a  third;  and  so  the  multiplication  has 
proceeded  from  the  first  morning-glory  that 
God  made  till  the  present  time;  and  thus  will 
it  continue  so  long  as  He  has  ordained  that 
morning  glories  shall  exist  upon  the  earth. 

Many  other  species  of  plants,  besides  this 
one  that  I  have  described,  bear  blossoms  that 
contain  both  the  male  and  the  female  organs ; 
but  this  particular  arrangement  is  not  found 
in  all  plants.  The  flowers  of  many  species  of 
vegetation  contain  but  one  set  of  organs,  i. 
e.,  each  blossom  is  either  male  or  female— a 
father  or  a  mother  blossom.  In  some  cases 
the  different  sexes  grow  closely  together,  on 
the  same  branch  of  a  plant  or  tree;  in  other 
cases  they  are  found  only  on  separate  branches, 
while  in  certain  species  they  are  produced  only 
on  separate  trees,  and  those  trees  may  be  wide- 
ly distant  from  one  another.    The  willow  and 
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the  poplar  are  examples  of  the  last  sort,  while 
our  common  Indian  corn  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  that  produces,  on   the  same 
stalk,  blossoms  of  distinct  sex.    With  corn,  the 
"tassels"  are  the  clusters  of  male  blossoms, 
and  the  ears  (ovaries),  with  their  husks  and 
protruding  threads  of  "silk,"   constitute  the 
female  organs.    In  the  case  of  the  corn,  gravi- 
tation and  the  winds  scatter  the  pollen  from 
the  tassels  upon  the  silk,  and,  traveling  down 
each  filament  of  silk,  the  pollen  reaches  each 
kernel  of  corn    (ovule)   and  fertilizes   it.  In 
most  cases  where  the  sexes  are  in  different- 
blossoms  the  pollen  is  conveyed  from  the  male 
to  the  female  blossom  by  bees  and  other  honey- 
gathering  insects.    These  collectors  of  honey 
do  not  intentionally  carry  the  pollen  for  the 
purposes  of  fertilization— it  is  an  inevitable 
incident  of  their  daily  life;  for  whenever  an 
insect  alights  in  the  cup  of  a  male  flower  it 
necessarily  becomes  dusted  with  the  pollen, 
and  then,  when  it  happens  to   alight  on  a  fe- 
male flower  and  squeezes  down  into  the  cup 
after  honey,  it  inevitably  rubs  off  some  of  the 
pollen;  and  this  pollen,  thus  transferred,  pen- 
etrates the  stigma  and  traverses  the  style  till 
it  reaches  the  ovules  in  the  ovary. 
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Such  is  the  plan  by  which  plant  life  is  per- 
petuated on  the  earth.  Each  species  has  its 
own  special  modification  of  this  general  plan ; 
no  two  species  of  plant-blossoms  being  exactly 
alike  in  size,  form,  color  or  arrangement  of 
parts.  In  some  cases  the  flower  is  beautiful 
and  complex  in  structure,  and  of  delightful 
fragrance;  in  other  cases  it  is  plain,  simple, 
and  odorless.  Indeed  a  few  plants  produce  no 
conspicuous  flowers j  and  hence  they  differ 
somewhat  in  the  details  of  fertilization.  But 
they  all  have  reproductive  organs  in  some  form, 
and  their  seeds  are  produced  and  fertilized  es- 
sentially as  I  have  described— and  in  such 
abundance  that  vegetation  sprouts  and  grows 
in  endless  profusion  all  about  us. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  all  of  this  rapidly 
dying  vegetation  is  thus  ever  renewed  and  in- 
creased through  having  its  "seed  within  itself?" 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  plants  are  consti- 
tuted "male  and  female"— father  plants  and 
mother  plants— each  having  its  special  organs 
and  functions  so  marvelously  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  self  propagation?  But  to  how 
few  has  it  ever  occurred  that  the  beautiful, 
fragrant  blossoms  which  we  so  greatly  admire, 
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the  flowers  which  we  so  carefully  cultivate 
and  gather  for  bouquets,  with  which  to  orna- 
ment the  hair,  the  dress,  the  rooms;  or  which 
we  toss  so  generously  to  the  graduating  friend 
or  the  charming  prima  donna;  or  with  which 
we  decorate  the  happy  bride  to-day  and  lay 
on  the  cacket  of  a  deceased  friend  to-morrow; 
to  how  few  has  it  occurred  that  these  exquisite 
flowers  are  but  the  reproductive  organs  of 
plants?  But  such  is  the  simple  fact;  and, 
surely,  there  is  nothing  inherently  or  necessa- 
rily indelicate  or  unclean  about  it;  nothing 
unworthy  of  intelligent  and  scientific  atten- 
tion; nothing  naturally  offensive  or  dangerous 
to  genuine  purity  and  true  modesty.  On  the 
other  hand,  reproduction, — that  is,  the  trans- 
mission and  perpetuation  of  life, — is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  and  important  subjects  that  can 
command  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is  only 
because  of  our  stupid  ignorance,  our  sinfulness 
and  our  degradation  that  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  other  than  pure  and  holy.  Surely, 
we  must  consider  as  sacred  every  marvelous 
plan  of  God  which  he  has  revealed  to  us  in  the 
creation  and  management  of  his  creatures. 
Then  let  no  pure  girl  or  woman  esteem  the  sub- 
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ject  indelicate;  let  no  one  blush  except  at  unwise 
ignorance  concerning  these  things,  or  because 
of  the  abuse  and  debasement  of  them 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS. 

Animals  differ  from  vegetables  chiefly  in 
having  a  nervous  system,  which  renders  them 
capable  of  feeling  the  contact  of  other  bodies, 
and  of  recognizing  things  by  means  of  four 
other  special  senses  —  sight,  hearing,  smell- 
ing and  tasting.  Mankind  can  also  think  and 
will  with  reference  to  things.  By  means  of 
our  special  senses  and  our  superior  mental 
power,  we  are  able  to  observe  and  understand 
quite  fully  and  satisfactorily  the  laws  and  meth- 
ods of  reproduction  as  seen  not  only  in  plants, 
but  also  as  exhibited  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  and  we  find  them  essentially  the  same 
in  both.  We  see  that  of  animals  it  is  as  true 
as  of  plants,  that  ' '  male  and  female  created  he 
them,"  and  that  each  and  every  form  of  life  is 
from  an  egg. 

It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  other  methods 
of  keeping  up  the  population  of  the  world; 
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but  the  all-wise  Creator  "in  the  beginning" 
established,  and  ever  carefully  follows,  the  one 
general  law  or  method — "all  life  from  ait  egg" 
— modifying  and  adapting  the  details  to  the 
various  needs  and  conveniences  of  each  species 
of  life  that  he  created.  Let  us  trace  the  un- 
folding of  the  method  from  some  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  up  to  mankind.  In  doing 
so  we  shall  behold  exhibitions  of  wisdom  and 
skill  even  more  striking  than  those  which  are 
found  in  the  vegetable  world. 

Among  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  are 
many  species  created  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  morning-glory;  i.  e.,  each 
individual  animal,  like  each  individual  blossom, 
contains  both  male  and  female  organs.  Take 
the  oyster  for  example:  it  is  protected  by  a 
heavy  shell,  and  often  the  shells  of  many  are 
cemented  together  into  a  solid  aggregation  or 
mass.  The  individuals  cannot  leave  their 
shells  and  they  cannot  move  them  about  on 
their  bodies  from  place  to  place.  Under  such 
circumstances,  had  they  been  created,  individ- 
ually, either  male  or  female,  the  former  could 
not  have  reached  the  latter  to  impregnate  the 
eggs  which  she  might  produce.    Hence,  with 
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the  oyster,  and  with  some  other  low  and  fixed 
forms  of  animal  life,  each  individual  is  her- 
maphrodite; i.  e.,  it  is  of  both  sexes,  male 
and  female  in  one  body;  hence  it  must  im- 
pregnate its  own  ova  before  expelling  them. 
The  egg,  being  fertilized  while  still  within  the 
ovarj',  is  cast  off  from  its  parent,  drifts  away 
in  the  water  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
rock,  shell  or  other  hard  substance,  to  which 
it  adheres  and  immediately  sets  about  secret- 
ing its  shell — a  garment  which  proves  to  be 
at  once  its  protector  and  its  prison. 

But  let  us  leave  the  low,  plant-like,  mollus- 
can  forms  of  life,  and  study  the  methods  as 
exhibited  by  most  insects.  "Male  and  female 
created  he  them;"  but  each  individual  is  dis- 
tinct in  sex.  The  female  has  ovaries  in  which 
she  produces  ova.  The  male  has  organs  which 
produce  semen.  The  eggs  of  the  female  move 
from  the  ovaries  into  a  special  sack  or  chan- 
nel called  the  womb.  This  is  so  conveniently 
located  that  when  the  male  seeks  the  female, 
and  secures  proper  contact,  he  can  deposit  in 
the  womb  the  fertilizing  substance,  called 
semen.  Each  ovum  that  receives  a  portion  of 
this  semen  becomes  impregnated  thereby  and 
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is  thus  rendered  capable  of  developing  into  a 
creature  of  the  same  species  as  the  parent.  In 
plants  the  process  of  germ-union  is  generally 
called  fertilization;    in   animals,  impregnatio7t. 

After  this  impregnation  of  the  ova,    the  fe- 
male, guided  by  an  unerring  instinct,  deposits 
them  in  some  substance  that  will  serve  a  double 
purpose-    First,  it  must  protect  the  eggs  from 
destructive  agents;  and   second,  it  must  fur- 
nish food  for  the  young  insects  after  they  shall 
hatch  out.    You  may  have  noticed  that  the  fly 
deposits  its  eggs  in  dead  flesh,  on  which  the 
young,   when  hatched,  may  feed  and  grow. 
Some  insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  earth, 
and  the  young,  on  hatching,  eat  the  organic 
matter  which,  to  some  extent,  is  always  mixed 
with  the  earth.    Some  bore  into  the  bark  or 
leaves  of  plants  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the 
young  feed  on  the  tender  parts  of  the  plant  in 
which  they  find  themselves.    The  father  and 
mother  insects  never  see  their  children,  for 
death  claims  the  parents  soon  after  they  have 
performed  the  reproductive  act.    In  this  re- 
spect insects  are  like  the  flowers — the  fathers 
and  mothers  fade  and  die  soon  after  the  ovules 
are  fertilized.    Their  offspring  are  born  or- 
phans, 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF   FISHES,  BIRDS  AND  MAR- 
SUPIALS. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  brief  description  of 
the  methods  exhibited  by  vertebrates— i.  e. 
animals  having  a  spinal  column  and  a  bony 
skeleton— and  let  us  begin  with  the  lowest 
class  of  vertebrates,  the  fishes. 

The  females  have  very  large  ovaries,  and 
many  species  produce,  each  year,  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  eggs.    Single  cods  have  been 
found  to  contain  as  high  as  from   sixteen  to 
twenty  million  of  eggs  at  one  time.    Not  all 
species  of  fish  produce  as  many  eggs  as  that 
every  season;  but  they  all  produce  a  great  num- 
ber.   In  order  that  even  a  large  percentage  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  eggs  produced  may  easily 
become  impregnated,  a  curious  provision  is 
made.  You  have  all  heard  of  "schools"  of  fish, 
and  know  that  it  means  droves  or  crowds  of 
them.    You  are  probably  aware  that  certain 
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species,— like  cod,  mackerel,  etc. — move  about 
in  immense  schools,  thousands  or  millions  of 
them  crowding  together  so  closely  that  some- 
times it  is  difficult  for  them  to  move  at  all. 
During  certain  seasons  of  the  year  these  vast 
schools  of  fish  come  from  the  deep  and  open 
sea  up  into  the  estuaries,  bays  and  rivers,  or 
upon  the  "banks,"  where  the  water  is  compar- 
atively shallow,  and  there  they  "spawn"— that 
is,   the  females  deposit  their  eggs  and  the 
males  impregnate  them.     Each  female  expels 
from  her  body  the  ova  she  has  slowly  developed 
during  the  year.    They  are  held  together  and 
floated  in  a  slimy,  albuminous  substance  sim- 
ilar to  the  white  of  a  hen's  egg.  This  substance 
spreads  out  in  the  water  in   a  thin  sheet,  thus 
exposing  a  large    amount  of  this  albuminous 
surface,  holding  its  scattered  millions  of  eggs.* 
The  eggs  being  thus  exposed  in  the  water, 
the  males  swim  along  over  them  and  expel  upon 
them  a  substance  resembling  that   which  was 
discharged  by  the  females;  but  instead  of  con- 
taining eggs,  this  male  fluid  (semen)  contains 

*  To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  substance 
spreads  out  in  the  water,  break  a  hen's  egg  and  pour  its  contents  into 
fdish  of  water, and  notice  how  the  white  of  the  egg  spreads  out  in  a 
thin  sheet  still  holding  the  yolk  in  its  mucilaginous  grasp  This  yo  k 
is  held  byUie  white  of  ?he  egg  ver>  much  as  the  eggs  o£  fishes  are  held 
by  the  white  substance  accompanying  them. 
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minute  organisms,  called  spermatozoa,  which 
come  in  contact  with  and  penetrate  the  ova, 
thus  impregnating  them.  Being  fertilized,  the 
eggs  undergo  rapid  evolutions  and,  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  hatch  out  lively  little  fishes  of 
the  same  species  as  their  parents.  Thus  do 
fish  multiply,  "after  their  kind,"  in  the  waters. 
You  notice  that  with  fishes  the  impregnation 
occurs  outside  of  the  body  of  both  parents, 
and  that  the  eggs  and  the  young  that  hatch 
from  them  are  left  without  care  from  the  par- 
ents;— so  that  fish,  like  insects,  are  born  and 
grow  up,  practically,  as  orphans. 

Next  let  us  notice  how  birds  perform  the 
same  function.  The  females  produce  eggs; 
the  males  produce  semen;  and,  as  we  saw  is 
the  rule  with  insects,  the  eggs  are  impregnated 
while  yet  within  the  body  of  the  female.  This 
result  is  secured  by  a  physical  contact,  called 
copulation,  whereby  the  semen  of  the  male  is 
deposited  in  the  oviducts  (womb)  of  the  female. 
Being  thus  impregnated,  the  eggs  increase  in 
size  by  a  process  of  growth,  and,  when  of 
proper  size,  they  are  enveloped  in  a  protect- 
ing shell  and  then  expelled  from  the  body 
("laid")  in  a  nest  which  the  parents  carefully 
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prepare  before  hand.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  eggs  has  been  deposited  in  the  nest,  the 
female  begins  the  process  of  incubation ; — i.  e. 
she  "sets"  upon,  or  "hovers,"  the  eggs  for  a 
time,  imparting  to  them  the  warmth  of  her 
body,  and  turning  them  frequently,  till  at  last 
are  completed  the  various  changes  which  con- 
vert the  contents  of  each  egg  into  a  baby-bird 
of  the  same  species  as  the  parents.  After 
breaking  and  escaping  from  the  shell,  the 
young  birds  need  to  be  carefully  fed  and  guard- 
ed by  the  parents  for  some  time  before  they 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  You 
must  have  observed  that  the  food  of  young 
birds  is  only  such  material  as  the  parents 
gather  and  bring  to  them,  or  such  as  they  lead 
them  to.  No  milk,  or  other  form  of  nourish- 
ment, is  furnished  from  within  the  mother's 
body,  as  is  the  case  with  the  higher  forms  of 
life. 

The  next  grade  of  animal  life,  higher  than 
birds,  embraces  the  marsupials.  In  this  class 
the  females  have  a  sack,  or  pocket,  on  the 
abodmen,  in  which  they  shelter  and  carry  their 
young.  Marsupials  are  largest  and  most 
abundant  in  Australia.    The  kangaroo  is  the 
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largest  known  animal  of  this  class.    In  Amer- 
ica,  the   only  well   known   marsupial  is  the 
opossum.    Impregnation  of   the  egg   of  these 
animals  occurs  within  the  womb  of  the  female, 
through  proper  contact  with  the  male.  But, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  with  a  shell,  ex- 
pelled from   the  body  into  a  nest   and  there 
incubated,  as  is  the  case  with   birds,  the  eggs 
of  the  marsupial  are  "hatched"  while  yet  with- 
in the  body  of  the  mother,    and  while  still 
quite  small,  imperfect  and  feeble,  the  young 
are  expelled  from  the  mother's  womb,  and  are 
immediately  taken,  by  her  fore-paw,  and  placed 
in  the  sack   {marsuphm)   upon  her  abdomen. 
In  this  sack  the  mouth  of  each  wee  little  one 
becomes  attached  and  glued  to  a  teat  or  nipple, 
and,  by  contraction  of  muscles  about  the  nip- 
ples, a  secretion  somewhat  similar  to  milk  is 
forced  into  the   little   bodies,    which  thereby 
grow  in  size  and  strength  till,  by  and  by,  they 
become  loosened  from  the  nipple  (as  ripe  fruit 
drops   from  the  bough)  and  climb  out  of  the 
maternal  pocket  to  see  and  enjoy  the  world. 
But  for  some  time  yet  they  run  to  the  moth- 
er's marsupium  for  protection,  nourishment, 
rest  and  transportation.      Finally,  however, 
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they  are  weaned,  and  the  mother's  "baby  bas- 
ket" becomes  shrunken  and  useless  till  an- 
other set  of  little  ones  is  produced  and  trans- 
ferred to  it  for  safe  keeping  and  development. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  PROCESS  AS  EXHIBITED  BY  MAMMALS. 

The  most  elaborate  and  remarkable  of  all 
exhibitions  of  the  reproductive  processes  is 
seen  in  the  class  of  animals  called  mammals. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  mammae, 
which  means  breast  or  udder.  The  term  is 
applied  to  all  animals  that  nurse  or  suckle 
their  young — i.  e. ,  nourish  them  with  milk, 
which  is  secreted  by  certain  glands  variously 
called  breast,  udder,  bag,  etc.  Our  English 
word  ma-ma  (sometimes  contracted  to  ma)  is 
said  to  be  but  the  old  Latin  word  niamma, 
meaning  breast;  hence,  perhaps,  the  cry  for 
"ma-ma"  was  originally  a  cry  of  hunger,  a  call 
for  food.  With  the  mammal,  as  with  the 
marsupial,  impregnation  of  the  ovum  occurs 
within  the  body  of  the  female;  but  the  devel- 
opment of  the  young  within  the  mother  is 
carried  much  farther  than  in  any  instance  I 
have    hitherto  described.    Instead  of  being 
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expelled  from  the  mother  in  the  form  of  an 
egg,  as  is  the  case  with  birds,  or  as  very  im- 
perfect, helpless,  senseless  little  embryo  ani- 
mal forms,  as  is  the  case  with  marsupials,  the 
eggs  of  mammals  are  hatched  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother.  The  young  creatures  thus  hatched 
are  retained  within  the  womb  for  weeks  or 
months,  being  constantly  nourished  and  built 
up  by  her  own  blood,— which,  by  a  wondrous 
vital  connection,  is  caused  to  circulate  through 
the  offspring— till  they  acquire  considerable  size 
and  strength.  Then  they  are  expelled  from 
the  mother,  by  a  process  called  birth,  and  are 
subsequently  nursed  at  the  breast  till  they  be- 
come sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  eat  such 
food  as  their  parents  use.  The  length  of  time 
required  for  a  sufficient  development  of  the 
mammalian  young  within  the  womb  of  the 
mother  ranges  all  the  way  from  two  or  three 
weeks  to  a  year  or  more.  The  young  of  the 
horse  are  about  twelve  months  within  the 
mother's  womb  before  birth  occurs.  Human 
babies  remain  about  nine  months  in  the  womb 
before  they  are  born. 

And  now,  my  young  reader,  if  you  never 
knew  before,  you   must  by  this  time  under- 
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stand  what  is  meant  by  being   "born."  You 
now  know  that  the  dear  little  babies  that  come 
to  our  homes  are  not  brought  there  by  angels, 
or  by  storks,  or  by  doctors.  They  are  not  found 
in  the  woods,  or  in  hollow  stumps,  or  in  bird's 
nests,  or  in  hay-mows.    They   develop  within 
the  body  of  a  mother;  are  bone  of  her  bone, 
blood  of  her  blood— aye,  they  are  apart  of  her 
very  life.     This   long  and   intimate  physical 
connection  and  anxious   anticipation  explains 
why  the  mother   loves  her  child   so  dearly, 
cares  for  it  so  tenderly,  and  why,  if  need  be, 
she  will  sacrifice  for  it  her  very   life.  These 
matters  are  wonderfully  important;  but  we  can 
see  good  reasons  why  little  boys  and  girls  are 
not  told  all  about  them.    In  the  first  place,  it 
requires  a  mind  of  some  maturity  to  understand 
even  the  simple,  outline  facts  that  I  have  been 
stating;  and,  besides,  little  folks  have  no  prac- 
tical use  for  information   on  these  subjects. 
There  are  many  things   that  children  do  not 
need  to  know,  and  would  better  not  know,  till 
they  can  quite  fully  comprehend  and  appreciate 
them.    But  as  soon  as  one  can  clearly  under- 
stand the  facts,  and  their  significance,  secrecy 
is  no  longer  wise. 
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In  explaining  to  you  sex  and  sex-relations, 
with  the  general  method  of  perpetuating  life 
upon  the  earth,  1  have  simply  unfolded  before 
you  God's  universal  plan  for  multiplying  and 
replenishing  life  upon  the  earth;  the  plan 
which  he  decided  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others;  the  plan  by  which  he  determined  to 
bring  into  this  world  all  creatures,  during  all 
time — whether  those  creatures  be  plants  or 
animals,  whether  as  low  in  the  scale  of  being 
as  a  pestiferous  garden  weed,  or  as  high  as 
immortal  7nan.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
you  were  brought  into  this  world;  the  method 
by  which  your  father  and  mother  came;  and 
so  of  their  ancestors — back  to  Adam.  This  is 
the  method  by  which  your  children  must  come 
(if  you  are  to  marry  and  have  children),  and 
so  of  their  offspring,  and  theirs,  and  theirs, 
down  to  the  last  human  child  that  shall  come 
upon  the  earth.  You  can  not  regard  this  mat- 
ter in  any  other  than  a  pure  and  sacred  light 
when  you  contemplate  the  fact  that  you,  your 
self,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  your  in- 
dividual life,  reposed,  unconsciously  growing, 
within  the  womb  of  your  mother,  receiving 
from  her  the  best  of  her  heart's  blood,  being 
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built  up  by  the  food  that  she  ate  and  elabo- 
rated for  you,  receiving  from  her  those  peculiar 
influences  and  impressions  which  inevitably 
determined,  to  a  large  extent,  your  form,  fea- 
tures, temperament  and  disposition^ — your  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  character.  Surely  if  there 
is  anything  vulgar  about  this  subject,  it  orig- 
inates in  the  heart  of  the  one  who  thinks  so — 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  processes.  It  ever  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  true,  that  "to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    REPRODUCTIVE    ORGANS    OF  THE    HUMAN  FE- 
MALE. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  called  your 
attention  to  the  universal  and  only  method 
ordained  of  God  for  multiplying  life  upon  the 
earth.  I  have  reminded  you  that  mankind  was 
created  "male  and  female,"  and  have  told  you 
that  every  perfect  female  has  ovaries  in  which 
ova  are  produced,  and  a  womb  in  which  these 
ova  may  become  impregnated  and  developed 
into  a  living  child,  ready  to  be  born  into  the 
world.  I  have  also  called  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  during  many  months  after  its 
birth  the  child  naturally  procures  its  food  from 
the  breast  of  the  mother.  I  now  propose  to 
locate  and  describe  the  reproductive,  or  sex- 
ual, organs. 

The  breasts,  two  in  number,  are  placed  on 
the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  thorax — one 
on  each  side  of  the  median  line.    All  young 
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women  are  so  familiar  with  their  location  and 
appearance  that  no  detailed  description  is 
necessary. 

The  womb  (by  the  doctors  usually  called  the 
uterus')  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity;  it  is  below  the  intestines,  be- 
hind the  bladder  and  in  front  of  the  rectum. 

The  ovaries,  two  in  number,  are  located  one 
on  each  side  of  the  womb,  and  about  one  inch 
from  it.  The  womb  and  the  ovaries  are  held 
in  place  by  being  clasped  between  the  layers 
of  a  broad  ligament  which  extends  across  the 
pelvic  cavity  and  is  attached  to  the  bones 
which  form  its  walls,  very  much  as  a  banner 
is  supended  by  ropes  which  extend  from  build- 
ing to  building,  across  a  street.  The  follow- 
ing cut  will  make  clear  to  you  the  relative 
position  of  these  parts,  and  their  relation  to 
other  organs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  a  region  that  is  usually  called 
the  pelvic  cavity,  because  the  bones  forming 
its  walls  constitute  the  pelvis. 

The  cut  exhibits,  as  if  removed  from  the 
body  and  held  up  for  convenient  inspection, 
the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  broad  ligaments, 
the  round  ligaments,  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
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a  part  of  the  vagina.  The  broad  ligament  is  a 
sheet  of  tough  membrane  which  holds  between 
its  two  layers  the  greater  part  of  the  other  or- 
gans named.    In  the  cut,  on   the  left  side, 


W.  Womb         F.  T.  Fallopian  Tubes  B.  L.  Broad  Ligament 

V.  Vaginia         F.  E.  Fringed   ends  R.  L.  Round  Ligament 

O.  O.  Ovaries        of  Fallopian  Tubes 


this  broad  ligament  is  represented  in  outline 
only,  in  order  that  the  other  parts  may 
be  displayed  more  clearly  than  they  are  on 
the  side  where  they  are  represented  as  between 
the  folds  of  the  membrane.  The  natural,  fully 
developed  uterus  is  about  three  inches  long, 
two  inches  wide  at  the  top,  where  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  join  it,  and  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  ovaries  are  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  almond  meats.  Each  Fal- 
lopian tube,  as  you  see  represented  in  the  cut, 
terminates  in  a  free  and  fringed  extremity ;  they 
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are  hollow ;  i.  e.  beginning  in  an  opening 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  fringed  end,  a  chan- 
nel extends  clear  through  to  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  so  that  a  stiff  horse  hair  might  be 
passed  through  each  Fallopian  tube  from  its 
fimbriated  extremity  into  the  uterus,  thence 
onward  through  its  cavity  into  the  vagina — 
and  still  onward  out  of  the  body. 

Now  imagine  these  organs,  which  we  have 
seen  thus  represented  by  themselves,  outside 
of  the  body,  put  back  in  their  proper  place  in 
the  pelvic  cavity  under  the  intestines,  between 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  with  the  broad 
ligaments  extending  to  the  side  walls  of  the 
pelvis  and  firmly  attached  thereto.  In  a  sub- 
sequent chapter  I  shall  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  small  intestines  rest  directly 
upon  the  womb,  and  the  stomach,  liver,  pan- 
creas and  spleen  directly  upon  the  small  intes- 
tines, thus,  in  a  measure,  loading  the  womb 
with  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  AGE  OF  PUBERTY--PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL 
CHANGES. 

The  sexual  organs  of  the  female— the  breasts, 
ovaries,  Fallopian  tubes,,  womb  and  vagina, 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter— are  small 
and  entirely  inactive  at  the  birth  of  every  girl, 
and  they  should  continue  so  for  at  least  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  (better  if  it  be  fourteen  or 
fifteen)  before  they  begin  to  develop  percep- 
tibly and  to  exhibit  their  special  activity.  For 
these  twelve  or  more  years  every  girl  of  ideal 
inherited  tendencies,  if  of  right  habits  and 
under  proper  influences,  might  safely  be  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  she  has  organs  of 
reproduction.  They  are  of  no  actual  use  to 
her,  and  if  she  be  in  sound  condition,  she  can 
be  of  no  special  service  to  them.  But  about 
the  time  she  reaches  her  "teens,"  if  normally 
developed  and  in   the   enjoyment  of  average 
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health,  the  sexual  organs  begin  to  grow  larger 
and  to  show  signs  of  special  activity.  This  is 
the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  critical,  period  of  a  girl's  life;  for 
now,  within  a  year  or  two,  is  to  be  determined 
that  most  important  question— whether  she  is 
or  is  not  to  become  a  beautiful,  attractive, 
useful  and  happy  woman.  One  year  now  may 
determine  the  essential  history  of  a  life,  whether 
it  shall  be  a  womanly  success  or  a  miserable 
failure.  So,  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  fol- 
low me  carefully  as  I  trace  for  you  your  phys- 
ical history  through  those  critical  months,  the 
age  of  puberty. 

Hitherto  you  have  been  "only  a  little  girl;" 
you  have  been  somewhat  careless  and  giddy, 
no  doubt,— possibly  selfish  and  willful;  but 
you  have  been  socially  safe,  in  a  natural  har- 
bor. Now,  whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must 
weigh  anchor  and  leave  this  comparatively  safe 
harbor  of  girlhood,  to  make  your  voyage  on 
the  broad  ocean  of  womanhood,  with  its  varied 
opportunities,  joys  and  responsibilities.  Per- 
haps the  first  signs  of  starting  will  be  feelings 
of  unusual  weariness,  or  of  mental  indifference 
to  passing  events ;  you  suffer  from  feelings  of 
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bashfulness  and  a  desire  to  avoid  company;  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  entirely  alone,  you  want 
only  the  company  of   a  certain  play-mate  of 
yours,  some  one  girl  friend,  to  whom  you  have 
become  devotedly  attached.    In  her  company 
you  can  pleasantly  spend  hour  after  hour  and 
day  after  day,  talking  or  reading  about  matters 
which  hitherto  have  been  of  but  little  interest 
to  you.    Stories  of  love  and  romance  now  cap- 
tivate and  thrill  you  as   never  before.  Your 
friends  notice  that  you  are  less  observant  and 
more  reflective  than  formerly,  absent-minded 
and  negligent  of  little  duties,   perhaps.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  you  are  getting  nervous 
and  notional ;  that  you  appear  to  care  less  for 
your  parents  than  has  been  your  custom,  de- 
siring only  the  company  and  confidence  of  that 
special  young  mate  to  whom  I  just  referred. 
You  feel  ill  at  ease,   awkward  and,  at  times, 
almost  inclined   to   wonder  who  you  are,  and 
why  people  seem  so  changed.    Somehow  life 
does  not  seem  just  as   it   used  to,  and  occa- 
sionally you  feel  like  having  "a  good  cry  about 
it." 

While  you  are  experiencing  these  mental 
changes,  it  will  be  noticed  and  remarked  by 
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.others  that  your  body  is  growing  quite  rapidly 
that  you  are  filling  out  in  your  limbs  and 
changing  somewhat   in   shape.    Fatty  tissue 
is   accumulating    under    the  skin,    giving  a 
smoother   and  more  graceful  outline    to  the 
body,   particularly  to  the  limbs.    Your  neck 
is    elongating    and    becoming   more  delicate 
in  outline  ;  your  shoulder-blades  are  crowding 
backward  and  downward;  your   chest  is  filling 
out;  the  breasts  are  growing  larger;  your  hips 
are  expanding  rapidly,  and   soon  "will  become 
broader  than  your  shoulders,   and  your  limbs 
are  rounded,   full,   and  gracefully  tapering. 
The  skin  now  loses  some  of  it  roughness  and 
becomes  thinner  and  fairer ;  your  cheeks  be- 
gin to  grow  ruddy;  your  lips  are  fuller,  more 
delicate  in  curve  and  more  graceful  in  expres- 
sion; your  eyes  are  brighter  and  more  expres- 
sive—and how   they  do  "snap,"  sometimes; 
your  hair  is  longer  and  more  luxuriant,  and 
your  voice  is  richer,  more  tender,   more  sym- 
pathetic and  more  musical.    As  these  changes 
progress  you  begin  increasingly  to  enjoy  the 
world  again,  and  to  feel  a  keener  interest  in 
the  social  and  moral  questions  and  movements 
that  agitate  it.    Your  sympathies  for  all  forms 
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of  life  enlarge  and  quicken,  and,  probably, 
your  religious  nature  is  stirred  as  never  before. 
These  changes  all  express  the  fact — indeed, 
they  depend  upon  the  fact — that  your  sexual 
organs  are  developing  and  are  making  you 
a  woman.  You  are  blossoming  into  life,  ex- 
panding into  womanhood. 

If  the  sexual  organs  do  not  develop,  fully 
and  normally,  then  the  other  glorious  physical 
mental  and  moral  changes  that  I  have  indi- 
cated will  not  take  place.  But  if  the  sexual 
organs  da  develop,  naturally  and  completely, 
then  the  charming  general  unfoldings  which  I 
have  named  are  sure  to  take  place,  and  the 
splendid  beauties  of  the  "sweet  sixteen"  period 
become  attractions  which  neither  true  man- 
hood nor  appreciative  womanhood  can  resist. 
You  become, 

"A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  spirit,  still  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  but  few  excep- 
tions in  the  north  temperate  zone,  somewhere 
between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  year,  (usu- 
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ally  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth) 
every  normal  girl  more  or  less  perfectly  passes 
through  such  changes,  and  becomes  a  fertile 
woman.  The  time  required  for  the  change 
varies  all  the  way  from  a  few  months  to  two  or 
more  years.  It  is  true  that  not  all  can  become 
equally  beautiful,  attractive,  winsome  and 
influential.  Many  circumstances  interfere  with 
perfection  of  development.  The  daughters  in 
some  families  may  never  hope  to  enjoy  any  great 
reputation  for  personal  charms;  it  is  frequently 
true  that  beauty  is  not  a  family  trait;  but  it  is 
certain  that  personal  attractions,  mental  power, 
physical  efficiency  and  moral  character  in  this 
world  depend  largely  upon  the  possession  and 
proper  development  of  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. However  little  of  beauty  one  may  have 
while  possessing  fully  matured  sex  organs,  she 
would  have  far  less  without  them.  Many  wo- 
men, being  properly  j-^jjc^-^— though  they  may 
not  be  regarded  as  beautiful,  are  yet  very  at- 
tractive, lovable  and  influential. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SUBJECTIVE    SYMPTOMS  OF  PUBERTY. 


Besides  these  varied  changes,  apparent  to 
every  one,  changes  that  occur  in  your  body 
and  mind,  making  of  you  a  woman  among 
women,  a  being  admired  and  courted  by  men, 
there  are  other  changes  and  phenomena,  ex- 
perienced and  observed  by  yourself  alone,  of 
which  you  will  say  but  little  to  any  one  else, 
except  as  you  most  properly  consult  your 
mother  or  confidential  adviser  or,  as  sometimes 
becomes  necessary,  your  family  physician. 

Soon  after  you  began  to  experience  the  coy- 
ness or  bashfulness,  the  desire  to  be  more 
alone  than  had  been  your  custom,  (of  which 
I  spoke  in  the  preceeding  chapter)  you  prob- 
ably felt  unusual  symptoms  in  your  back,  or 
loins,  or  legs,  or  head,  or  perhaps,  in  all  of 
them.  Quite  likely  you  experienced  wander- 
ing pains  and  shifting  aches,  heaviness  in  the 
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small  of  the  back,  a  sort  of  pressure  in  the 
region  of  the  ovaries,  flushings  of   the  face, 
chills  along  the  spine,  and  a  great  many  little 
"bad  feelings."     Nearly    all  girls  who  are 
brought  up  according  to  the  customs  of  our 
modern  civilization  experience  such  sensations 
to  some  extent — some  but  very  slightly,  others 
to  a  degree  amounting  to  positive  torture  and 
serious  sickness.  In  time  it  comes  about  that, 
accompanying  or  following  such  disturbances 
as  I  have  indicated,   there  is  a  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  vagina.    This  discharge  in- 
creases in  quantity  and   is  soon  tinged  with 
blood,  which  becomes  more  and  more  abun- 
dant till,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  fluid  appears 
to  be  nearly  clear  blood.    This  bloody  dis- 
charge comes  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
womb,  and  is  called  menstrual  fluid.    The  act 
is  called  menstruation,  from  mensis,  a  month; 
because  when  the  discharge  becomes  estab- 
lished as  a  habit,   it  occurs  about  once  a 
lunar  month.    In  some  cases  it  occurs  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  moon  or  the  calendar  months 
come  and  go.    In  other  cases  it  occurs  very 
irregularly,  at  times  leaving  an  interval  of 
only  a  few  days  between  two  menstruations, 
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and  again  omitting  the  act  for  several  months. 
In  many  cases  it  takes  a  year  or  more  for  a 
young  woman  ;to  become  settled  into  trust- 
worthy regularity;  some  women  never  become 
perfectly  "regular."  Some  always  experience 
considerable  local  pain  and  general  distur- 
bance; others  hardly  ever  know,  by  their  feel- 
ings, that  menstruation  is  occurring.  The 
length  of  time  occupied  by  each  menstrual 
period  ranges  from  three  to  seven  days,  rarely 
extending  beyond  the  latter  number  unless 
there  is  some  diseased  condition. 

Every  young  woman  should  freely  consult 
her  mother,  or  whatever  adult  woman  may  be 
her  confidential  counselor,  for  information  and 
adv  ice  in  these  matters.  Do  not  allow  your- 
self to  suffer  from  anxieties,  doubts  and  fears. 
Learn  at  once  what  you  should  habitually  do, 
or  avoid  doing,  for  your  best  good,  present 
and  future.  Your  health,  happiness  and  success 
in  life  may  depend  upon  the  character  of  your 
menstrual  habit.  If  you  have  no  mother  or 
proper  confidant  to  whom  )'ou  can  go  for  ad- 
vice— as,  for  example,  when  you  are  away  from 
home,  visiting  or  traveling— fortunately  there 
are  now  many  educated  and  trustworthy  physi- 
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cians  of  your  own  sex  to  whom  you  may  prop- 
erly and  safely  apply  for  counsel  in  such  mat- 
ters. You  may  thereby  avoid  the  strain  upon 
those  feelings  of  delicacy  which,  very  natur- 
ally,  (though  unnecessarily,)  you  might  ex- 
perience in  calling  upon  a  physician  of  thfe 
opposite  sex. 

If  you  are  at  a  boarding  school  or  seminary, 
and  there  is  no  resident  physician  in  the  fam- 
ily, either  the  precptress  or   the  matron  will 
gladly  instruct  you;  and,  as  a   rule,  they  are 
quite  competent  to  do  so.    Call  on  them  con- 
fidently   and  frankly.    Never    consult  your 
mates  or  other  young  persons  for  advice  in 
these  matters.     They  may  have  been  erro- 
neously informed— if,  indeed,  they  be  informed 
at  all;  or  their   experience  may  have  been 
unusual;  or  their  minds  may  have  been  filled 
with  superstitious  and  hysteria-breeding  ideas. 
Too  many  "smart"  young  misses  as  well  as  ig- 
norant adult  people  "know"  a  great  deal  that 
is   not  true.    They  are  dangerous  guides  for 
those  who  are  at  a  critical  period  of  life,  and 
in  need    of  helpful   truth     and  reasonable 
advice.    Thank   God  for  the   good,  sensible 
mothers  and  for  the  doctors  and  teachers  of 
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your  own  sex,  to  whom  you  may  apply.  Call 
upon  them  promptly  for  the  information  which 
their  experience  and  love  can  wisely  give  you. 

It  is  well  for  you  to  remember  that  various 
terms  are  employed  to  designate  fhis  function, 
or  process  which  we  are  considering.  Physi- 
cians usually  speak  of  it  as  the  nmises,  or  the 
mejisirual  fimction.  The  phrase  "catamenial 
flow  "is  also  much  used,  "Period",  "monthly 
period",  "courses",  "monthly  courses",  are 
terms  also  used  to  express  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  spoken  of  as,  "the  monthly  sickness" — and 
with  not  a  few  it  is  indeed  a  sickness.  In 
many  communities  the  condition  is  indicated 
by  the  term  "unwell  j"  in  fact  it  has  come 
about  in  most  places  that  the  use  of  this  word  is 
quite  largely  restricted  to  indicating  the  men- 
strual condition.  Possibly  it  is  best,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  that  any  one  who  is  suffering 
from  indisposition  resulting  from  anything  else 
than  menstruation,  should  be  spoken  of  as 
sick,  ill,  ailing,  indisposed  or  "under  the 
weather" — anything  but  "unwell,"  because, 
unfortunately,  this  word  is  now  so  largely  mo- 
nopolized by  women  to  express  their  special 
monthly  condition.    But  many  men  and  some 
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women  in  our  common  society  are  not  aware 
of  this  specific  use  of  the  word,  and  are  not 
surprised  or  embarrassed  by  hearing  any  one 
use  it  in  speaking  of  other  conditions.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  all  would  abandon  the  re- 
stricted use  of  the  word;  but,  as  many  will 
not  do  so,  you  must  be  governed  by  the  custom 
of  the  community  in  which  you  live. 

The  important  facts  to  be  remembered  are: 
first,  that  every  female  who  comes  to  woman- 
hood menstruates,  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
and  also  with  more  or  less  of  suffering  or  in- 
convenience; secofid,  that  this  function  has 
most  wonderful  significance  and  influence;  and 
third,  that  it  must  not  be  arrested  or  interfered 
with  if  one  desires  good  health. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  OVULATION  AND  MENSTRUATION. 

The  remarkable  significance  of  menstruation, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  that 
the  woman  who  performs  it  has  become  "fruit- 
ful. "  She  is  now  capable  of  developing  off- 
spring "after  her  kind."  She  is  producing 
and  periodically  expelling  the  ovum,  which, 
if  met  in  the  womb  by  male  semen,  remains 
there  and  develops  into  the  living  child.  Each 
menstrual  act  is  evidence  that  another  ovum 
has  ripened  in  the  ovary,  and  is  on  its  way  to 
the  "nest,"  (womb,)  ready,  if  fertilized,  to 
hatch  and  develop  into  a  human  being,  with 
all  its  possibilities.  The  maturing  and  cast- 
ing off  of  this  ovum  is  called  ovulation.  It 
is  this  ovulation  which  seems  to  produce  the 
sensitiveness  of  nerve,  the  congestion  and  the 
various  disturbances,  described  in  the  previous 
chapter  as  characterizing  menstruation.  At 
any  rate,  ovulation  and  menstruation  are  so 
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nearly  simultaneous  that  the  former  appears  to 
cause  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to 
note  that  a  few  women  who  never,  perceptibly, 
menstruate — i.  e.  who  never  discover  any 
bloody  discharge  or  suffer  from  any  of  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms  heretofore  described — do 
ovulate;  and  their  ova,  being  impregnated, 
develop  and  produce  healthy  children.  Most 
women  among  uncivilized  races,  and  many 
laboring  women  among  European  nations,men- 
struate  but  very  little,  and  seldom  suffer  dis- 
comfort from  it. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  physiologists  that 
menstruation,  especially  pamful  menstruation, 
has  come  to  be  the  habit  of  civilized,  seden- 
tary women,  as  a  consequence  of  unnatural  and 
unhealthful  modes  of  living,  including  various 
social  and  solitary  abuses  of  the  reproductive 
organs.  These  unhealthy  customs  and  abuses 
have  steadily  intensified  their  punishments 
as  generations  have  succeeded  one  another, 
till  now,  through  accumulated  inheritance,  wo- 
men are  suffering  most  sad  and  painful  penal- 
ties, as  a  result  of  the  follies  of  their  ances- 
tors. In  a  future  volume,  which  I  hope  some- 
time to  prepare  especially  for  married  people, 
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I  intend  to  speak  of  this  matter  at  some  length; 
but  that  discussion  will  be  for  adult  minds. 
The  only  point  of  practical  value  to  you  for 
whom  this  book  is  written  is  this: — the  more 
perfect  the  general  health,  and  the  more  com- 
plete the  general  life  of  any  woman,  the  less 
of  inconvenience  and  discomfort  she  will  ex- 
perience from  her  menses— the  more  certain 
will  she  be  to  ovulate  healthfully  and  with  com- 
paratively little  pain. 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  how  the  ovum, 
when  ripened  and  cast  out  by  the  ovary,  is  con- 
ducted to  the  womb.  Turning  to  the  cut  on 
page  40  you  will  observe  that  each  Fallopian 
tube  terminates  in  a  free,  fingered  extremit}', 
which  can  move  about  as  freely  as  your  hand 
and  fingers  move  upon  your  wrist.  When  an 
ovum  is  matured  and  ready  for  fertilization, 
it  burrows  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary 
and  would  drop  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  like  a 
ripened  seed  from  a  ruptured  pod,  did  not  this 
fingered  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  reach 
around  and  seize  it,  much  as  you  reach  up  to 
your  mouth  with  your  hand  and  take  the  cherry 
pit  that  is  brought  to  your  lips  ready  for  ejec- 
tion,   The  fingers  of  a  Fallopian  tube,  having 
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seized  an  ovum,  close  around  it  and  guide  it 
into  the  tube,  along  the  channel  of  which  it  is 
carried  forward  to  the  womb,  where  it  lingers 
for  several  days.  Finally,  however,  if  not  im- 
pregnated, it  is  thrown  off  from  the  womb  and 
makes  room  for  another  ovum,  which  comes 
the  next  month  in  the  same  manner.  The 
preceding  descriptions  have  prepared  you  to 
understand  that  if  an  ovum,  while  in  a  Fal- 
lopian tube,  or  while  lingering  in  the  womb, 
meets  the  fertilizing  substance  of  the  male, 
it  is  arrested  in  its  onward  journey  and,  be- 
coming attached  to  the  walls  of  the  womb,  at 
once  begins  to  develop  into  a  child,  the  womb 
expanding  to  make  room  for  it  as  it  grows. 

In  the  next  chapters  I  shall  ask  your  attention 
to  some  of  the  dangers  that  many  girls  con- 
front at  this  period,  ihe  threshold  of  woman- 
hood— influences  and  obstacles  which  prevent 
them  from  developing  into  beautiful,  healthful 
and  happy  states  of  physical  perfection ;  forces 
which  overcome  good  conditions  that  have 
once  been  established.  But  by  good  physical 
conditions,  be  it  remembered,  I  do  not  mean 
simply  an  average  size  of  body,  or  a  form  that 
can  easily  be  drawn  into  fashionable  shapes, 
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or  having  a  pretty  face,  or  even  a  condition 
of  health  so  good  that  you  are  not  often  dis- 
abled by  sickness.  I  do  mean  such  size,  form, 
features,  health,  symmetry,  gracefulness  and 
balance  of  body,  mind  and  soul  as  shall  make 
you  a  well-spring  of  pleasure  to  all  who  come 
into  your  presence — a  beloved  daughter,  an  hon- 
ored wife  a  joyous,  mother,  an  inspiring  neigh- 
bor, a  highly  esteemed  citizen,  a  trusted  friend. 
All  this  is  not  only  possible,  it  is  inevitable, 
with  the  ideal  woman — one  who  is  well  born, 
normally  developed  and  properly  trained. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SOME  OBSTACLES  TO  HEALTHFUL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The /rj-/ dangerous  obstacle  that   stands  in 
the  way  of  many  girls  and  prevents  them  from 
ever  becoming  ideal  women  is  this:  they  have 
not  inherited  from   their  parents  the  normal 
conditions  and  tendencies   which  render  ideal 
development  possible.    Unfortunate  hereditary 
traits— physical,  mental  and  moral— often  stand 
so  obstinately  across  the  pathway  of  develop- 
ment as  to  prevent  a  healthful  and  pleasurable 
unfolding  of  body,  mind  and  character.  Some 
girls  are  born  incapable  of  being  anything  but 
dwarfs,  cripples  or  invalids;  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  develop   into  ideal  women. 
Others,  while  not  quite  so  unfortunate  as  that, 
are,  nevertheless,   born  with  such  imperfect 
bodies,  or  such  weak  constitutions,   that  they 
may  not  hope  to  attain  anything  like  perfec- 
tion.   Incurable  defects  are  the  inherited  mis- 
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fortunes  of  many,  many  children.  But  prob- 
ably most  girls  who  read  these  words  are  so 
fortunately  born  that,  if  the  necessary  training 
and  conditions  follow,  they  may  become  at 
least  useful  and,  perhaps,  highly  influential 
and  charming  women.  Much  depends  upon 
inheritance;  but,  still,  most  remarkable  cor- 
rective results  may  be  secured  by  wise  training. 
Many  inherited  evil  tendencies  may  be  quite 
fully  overcome  by  judicious  care  and  direction 
after  one  is  started  in  this  life. 

The  second  danger  is  that  during  infancy, 
as  well  as  later,  the  girl  may  not  receive  proper 
nourishment.  It  is  at  least  unfortunate  that 
any  child  must  be  "brought  up  on  the  bottle. " 
No  other  "food  for  infants"  can  equal  the  milk 
that  nature  produces  (or  should  produce)  in 
the  breasts  of  a  healthy  mother;  and  any  child 
that  does  not  have  healthy  mother's  milk  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  life  is  deprived  of  a 
God-ordained  birth-right.  Proper  food,  prop- 
erly taken,  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all 
human  attainment.  The  bottle,  with  its  cow's 
milk,  for  nursing  children,  is  a  misfortune,]' ust 
as  certainly  as  the  bottle,  with  its  ardent  spir- 
its, for  adults,  is  a  curse.    But  even  after  pass- 
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ing  the  bottle  period,  the  food  is  often  of  a 
dangerous  character.  Too  many  young  peo- 
ple have  their  digestion  injured  and  disease 
implanted  in  the  system  through  the  use  of 
improper  food.  Chapter  XIII.  is  devoted  to 
this  subject. 

A  i/urd  source  of  danger  is  that  because  one 
is  "a  girl"  she  will  be  kept  in  doors  most  of 
the  time  and  not  be  allowed  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  muscular  exercise  in  the 
open  air  and  sunlight.  This  subject  is  so  im- 
portant that  an  entire  chapter  (XIV)  is  devoted 
to  it. 

h fourth  danger  is  that  unhealthful  dress 
will  add  its  debilitating  and  destroying  work 
to  the  injuries  resulting  from  unfortunate  in- 
heritance, defective  nourishment  and  inactivity. 
As  a  rule,  in  this  country,  even  infants  are 
bandaged,  swaddled  and  cramped  too  much. 
Mothers  and  nurses  do  not  give  them  a  sufficient 
chance  to  breathe  and  exercise  and  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  air.  The  tight  band- 
ages to  which  most  children  are  subjected  are 
relics  of  an  era  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  we  of  to-day  ought  not  to  tolerate.  Rea- 
son  says    "away   at   once   and  forever  with 
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infant's  bandages  and  all  tight  clothing,  for 
either  old  or  young!"  This  subject  wiil  be  dis- 
cussed somewhat  at  length  in  chapter  XV. 

The  dangerous  influences,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned thus  far,  viz:  unfortunate  inheritance, 
imperfect  nutrition  sedentary  life  and  unrea- 
sonable clothing,  are  all  largely  in  the  hands 
of  parents  for  direction  and  control  during  the 
habit-forming  years.  On  fathers  and  mothers, 
together  with  their  ancestors,  rests  the  respon- 
sibility for  pretty  much  all  of  the  injury  that 
is  done  previous  to  the  years  of  puberty;  for 
each  child  when  it  comes  into  the  world  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  and  helpless  in  all  of  these 
matters,  and  of  course  must  remain  so  until 
it  shall  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  learn 
what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  During  all 
these  early  years  parents  and  teachers  are  sur- 
rounding each  child  with  many  and  varied  in- 
fluences and  are  helping  it  to  form  a  multitude 
of  habits,  from  the  effects  of  which,  good  or 
bad,  it  may  never  escape. 

But  you,  my  readers,  who  have  come  to  the 
door-way  of  womanhood,  and  you  who  have 
already  crossed  the  threshold,  are  old  enough 
and  ought  to  be  sufficiently  wise  and  independ- 
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ent,  to  correct  at  least  a  portion  of  the  evil 
habits  which  may  have  been  forced  upon  you. 
Even  serious  inherited  tendencies  may  be  at 
least  partially  corrected.  It  certainly  is  now 
within  your  power  largely  to  determine  what 
food  you  shall  eat  and  how  you  shall  take  it; 
you  can  now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  deter- 
mine the  healthfulness  of  your  dress,  for  you 
may  insist  that  your  clothing  shall  be  made,  so 
loose  that  you  can  breathe  freely,  and  you  can 
select  sensible  shoes,  if  you  will.  You  can 
also  arrange  matters  so  that  you  shall  have 
daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight. 
Intelligent  and  conscientious  attention  to  the 
three  last  named  items  will  do  much  to  over- 
come the  ill  effects  of  unfortunate  inheritance 
and  of  early  bad  habits.  Of  course  the  pre- 
ceding suggestions  are  not  applicable  to  some 
of  my  readers;  for  not  a  few  of  you  have  been 
well  born  and  well  taught;  and  I  trust  you 
have  already  formed  correct  habits.  But  to 
those  who  have  been  less  fortunate,  I  hope  these 
hints  may  seem  at  least  of  sufficient  value  to 
excite  lively  interest  in  the  remaining  chap- 
ters. 

For  the  details  relating  to  general  physiolo- 
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— food,  digestion,  respiration,  circulation, 
exercise,  bathing,  etc.  —  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  school  text  books  on  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene. But  there  are  a  few  points  in  these 
topics  which  are  of  such  special  interest  and 
importance  to  you,  because  of  their  bearing 
upon  the  reproductive  sphere,  that  I  shall 
present  them,  together  with  such  other  facts 
as,  for  obvious  and  sufficient  reasons,  are  not 
touched  upon  in  school  books. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  CERTAIN  CUSTOMS. 

If  you  have  carefully  read  the  preceding 
chapters  you  have  a  general  idea  regarding  the 
location  and  arrangement  of  the  sexual  organs 
in  the  pelvic  cavity.  If  these  organs  always 
remain  in  their  proper  place  and  in  normal 
conditions  of  activity,  their  ow^n  health  and 
the  general  bodily  health  are  almost  certain  to 
be  good.  But  the  organs  are  somewhat  easily 
displaced,  so  easily,  indeed,  that  many  women 
suffer  from  displacements,  and  also  from  a 
variety  of  other  diseases  of  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  resulting  from  displacements.  Let  us 
see  how  this  comes  about.  The  pear  shaped 
womb,  in  its  natural  position,  stands  on  its 
smaller  extremity,  just  behind  the  bladder,  with 
its  base  extending  a  little  above  it.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  womb  rests  within  and  is 
attached  to  the  vagina,  which  is  a  straight  or 
slightly  curved  tube  extending  from  the  womb 
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to  the  surface  of  the  body.    It  is  through  this 
vagina  that  the  menstrual  fluid  escapes  from 
the  womb;  through  it,  also,  the  child  passes 
when  it  is  born.    This  last  fact  suggests  to 
you  how  flexible  and  expansible  the  vaginal 
walls  must  be  and,  hence,  how  easily  they  may 
yield  to  pressure  from  within  and  above.  The 
vagina,  in  its  normal,   contracted  condition, 
helps  to  hold  the  womb  in  its  proper  place. 
You  will  remember  that  I  described  the  womb 
as  being  held  in  position  by  the  broad  and  the 
round  ligaments,  which  serve  very  much  the 
same  purpose  as  the  ropes  which  suspend  a 
banner  across  a  street.    But,  just  as  the  ropes 
which  hold  the  banner  may  be  made  to  sag  by 
placing  a  heavy  weight  upon   them,  so  the 
womb  may  be  crowded  down  by  pressure  upon 
it  from  above.    Now  supposing  that  you  put 
a  corset  or  a  tight  waist,  or  tight  bands  of  any 
sort,  around  the  body  above  the  hips  and  com- 
press the  body,  you  will  see  that  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  thus  squeezed  mus^  go  some- 
where.   The  only  direction  in  which  they  can 
move  when  the  body  is  thus  compressed,  is 
downward;  and  in  moving    downward  they 
must  press  upon  the  womb  in  the  pelvis;  and 
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sufficient  pressure  upon  it  will  drive  it  down 
into  the  vagina,  producing  what  is  called  pro- 
lapsus, or  "falling  of  the  womb."  The  womb 
never  "falls"  because  of  any  fault  or  imperfec- 
tion in  God's  work.  It  is  forced  down  by  con- 
duct resulting  from  the  ignorance  or  pride  or 
folly  of  the  woman  who  brings  on  the  displace- 
ment. And  yet  I  often  hear  women  complain 
because  God  constructed  their  bodies  so  in- 
tricately and  delicately— "so  liable  to  get  out 
of  order. "  The  Chinese  who  deform  the  feet 
of  their  girls  do  not  blame  God  for  hav- 
ing rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  Flathead  Indian  mother  compresses  the 
skull  of  her  child  and  makes  it  look  like  an 
idiot;  but  no  Indian  blames  the  Great  Spirit 
for  it.  Evidently,  in  some  directions  many  of 
our  so-called  Christian  women  exhibit  less 
sense  than  characterizes  the  heathen  Chinese 
or  the  savage  Indian.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  body,  by  means  of  corsets  etc. 
to  which  civilized  women  are  so  given,  the 
womb,  instead  of  being  prolapsed,  i.  e.,  forced 
directly  downward  into  the  vagina,  may  be 
tipped  over,  or  even  bent  upon  itself,  either 
forward  or  backward.     Such  displacements 
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often  produce  more  discomfort  and  general 
distress  than  a  simple  prolapsus.  If  the  womb 
is  tipped  backward  it  is  called  retroversion; 
if  it  is  bent  backward  upon  itself  it  is  called 
retroflection.  If  tipped  forward  it  is  called 
anteversion,  and  if  bent  forward  upon  itself  it 
is  called  anteflexion. 

In  all  cases  of  uterine  displacements  the 
rectum  is  crowded  upon  and  its  functions  are 
interfered  with;  or  the  bladder  is  pressed  and 
irritated  and  its  functions  embarrassed.  Usu- 
ally both  rectum  and  bladder  are  injured.  In 
all  cases  of  unnatural  pressure  upon  the  womb, 
or  displacement  of  it,  nerve  irritation  is  pro- 
duced which  results  in  "bearing  down"  pains, 
"pressure"  pains,  back  aches,  pains  and  aches 
of  all  sorts,  not  only  in  the  pelvis  but,  by  what 
is  called  sympathetic  or  reflex  suffering,  in 
places  remote  from  the  displaced  organs.  Leu- 
corrhoea  is  quite  sure  to  result,  and  ulceration 
of  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  very  common.  A 
long  train  of  serious  evils  must  follow  in  the 
wake  of  bad  habits  in  dress.  Under  such  treat- 
ment of  the  sexual  organs  as  I  have  indicated 
they  cannot  develop  perfectly,  and  hence  they 
can  not  help  on  the  physical   beauty,  attract- 
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iveness,  efficiency  and  perfection  described  in 
chapter  VII.  Could  you,  my  dear  reader,  be 
made  to  understand  and  feel  this  matter  as  the 
medical  profession  see  it,  could  you  compre- 
hend the  influence  on  yourself  and  on  posterity 
as  they  do,  could  you  realize  the  condition  of 
the  legions  of  women  who  disclose  the  facts  of 
their  sufferings,  fears  and  dangers  to  the  great 
army  of  physicians  (now  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  strong  in  the  United  States)  you 
would  surely  determine  to  take  proper  care  of 
your  body.  You  would  feed,  clothe  and  train 
it  so  as  to  secure  health,  grace  and  strength. 
A  recent  writer  on  the  care  of  the  body  says 
something  like  this:  "The  expected  physical 
condition  of  the  modern  American  woman  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  is  a  sofa,  a  shawl,  and  the 
neuralgia."  Such  indeed  is  the  case  with  a 
large  number  of  our  American  women;  and 
many  of  them  reach  the  described  conditions 
before  they  are  thirty  years  of  age.  These 
things  ought  not  so  to  be.  And  they  need 
not  be,  if  women  will  but  intelligently  and 
persistently  set  themselves  to  preventing  or  re- 
moving the  causes  of  such  calamities. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CAUSES    AND    DANGERS  OF    DEFECTIVE  MENSTRU- 
ATION. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  life-long 
suffering  is  brought  on  by  the  accidental  or 
artificial  stoppage  of  the  menses.    Among  the 
sad  results  of  their  cessation  may  be  found 
inflammation,  ulceration  and  displacement  of 
the  womb,  leueorrhoea  and  other  offensive  dis- 
charges from  the  vagina,  together  with  various 
nervous  disorders,— especially  hysteria  and  dys- 
pepsia.   Even    paralysis,  insanity  and  death 
sometimes  result.    All  of  these  nervous  dis- 
eases are  possible  because  of  the  extensive  and 
intimate  connection  and  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  womb  and  the  nervous  system.  So 
inffuential  is  the  relation  between  the  brain 
and  the  womb  that  excessive  mental  emotion, 
or  intense  excitement — such  as  violent  anger, 
grief,  fear,  anxiety  or  protracted  mental  de- 
pression— sometimes  arrests  menstruation  and 
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brings  on  serious  chronic  disease.  Excessiv^ 
fatigue,  "taking  cold,"  or  getting  the  feet  wet 
may  result  in  preventing  or  checking  the  flow. 
The  symptoms  of  this  misfortune,  aside  from 
the  stopping  of  the  discharge,  are  somewhat 
various:  but  they  are  usually  characterized  by 
severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb,  which 
may  sometimes  extend  over  the  entire  abdomen 
and  down  the  thighs,  even  to  the  feet;  it  may 
also  extend  up  the  spine  to  the  brain.  Nau- 
sea, chills,  fever  and  headache  follow,  and  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  this  condition  is  obliged 
to  go  to  bed,  perhaps  to  remain  therefor  some 
days.  All  girls  or  women  whose  nerves  are 
especially  sensitive  and  easily  disturbed  during 
menstruation,  should  at  such  times  exercise 
great  caution  about  attending  parties,  picnics, 
sleigh  rides  and  excursions;  and,  if  possible  to 
avoid  it,  should  not  start  on  journeys  during 
the  earlier  days  of  a  menstrual  period,  for  the 
reason  that  the  excitment,  fatigue  and  expo- 
sure incident  to  such  efforts  and  pleasures  are 
quite  apt  to  arrest,  or  in  some  way  to  derange, 
this  function.  Many  times,  of  course,  it  is 
very  annoying  to  be  obliged  to  stay  at  home 
while  others  are  off  for  a  "jolly  good  time;"  but 
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often  it  is  the  safest,  and  hence  the  l>est  thing 
to  do — and  every  one  should  always  and  cheer- 
fully do  the  safest  and  best  thing.  If  you 
inusi  be  out  at  such  times,  see  to  it  that  you 
are  sufficiently  protected  and  that  you  "take  it 
easy."  Be  particularly  careful  to  keep  the 
feet  dry  and  warm,  and  always  take  with  you 
extra  wraps,  ready  for  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather,  or  for  sitting  in  the  shade.  It  is 
better  to  take  extra  clothing  a  hundred  times 
when  it  proves  useless,  than  to  fail  of  having 
it  at  the  one  time  when  it  is  actually  needed. 
Avoid  lingering  in  cool  draughts,  standing  on 
cold  or  damp  ground,  sitting  on  cold  stone 
steps  or  on  cold,  damp  seats  of  any  kind. 
Many  of  these  precautions  seem  trivial  to  young 
and  inexperienced  persons;  but  disregard  of 
them  has  brought  upon  many  a  beautiful  girl 
a  life  of  misery  and  regret. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  sometimes  silly 
girls  employ  artifical  measures  to  delay  or  to 
check  their  menses,  in  order  that  they  may 
the  more  conveniently  attend  some  place  of 
amusement.  But  the  arrest  or  delay  of  the 
function,  if  secured,  is  purchased  at  a  fearful 
price;  because  conditions  far  more  troublesome 
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are  brought  on  by  checking  the  flow;  and  at- 
tendance at  the  place  of  amusement  is,  after 
all,  usually  prevented.  Protracted  ill  health 
is  quite  certain  to  follow.  You  should  never 
allow  the  natural  function  of  menstruation  to 
be  interfered  with  by  anything  or  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  Thank  God  for  it,  and  guard 
it  well,  for,  to  use  the  language  of  a  scholarly 
physician  and  lucid  writer,  "it  is  the  prime 
law  of  womanhood,  and  any  attempt  to  check 
or  interfere  with  its  natural  course  is  unmaid- 
enly,  unwomanly  and  unclean,  besides  being 
dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  is  successful." 
If  any  exposure  or  influence  during  menstrua- 
tion arrests  it,  or  even  threatens  to  interfere 
with  its  progress,  the  wise  thing  to  do  is 
promptly  to  get  into  a  warm  bed  and  take  a 
hot  drink  of  some  kind.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  the  drink  is,  so  that  it  is  hot  and 
acceptable  to  the  stomach.  Ginger,  pepper, 
cinnamon,  peppermint,  or  any  other  aromatic 
herb  makes  good  "tea"  for  such  occasions.  Hot 
bottles,  or  hot  dry  flannels,  applied  to  the 
feet  and  legs,  together  with  friction  by  the 
hands,  are  all  helpful  in  re-establishing  the  de- 
sired condition.   Hot  sitz  baths,  if  judiciously 
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taken,  are  excellent.  If  in  such  emergencies, 
you  are  not  in  the  hands  of  competent  friends 
of  your  own  sex,  let  a  physician  be  summoned 
at  once. 

*'This  above  all— to  I  nine  own  self  be  true." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


NUTRITION,  OR  BODY-BUILDING. 

Nutrition  is  the  primary  function  of  life. 
We  all  need  food  for  at  least  four  somewhat 
distinct  purposes:  first,  that  we  may  build  up 
our  bodies  in  healthful  symmetry  and  strength, 
from  feeble  babyhood  to  adult  size  and  power; 
second,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  proper 
bodily  temperature,  a  healthful  degree  of  ani- 
mal heat;  third,  for  replacing  repeatedly  the 
tissues  that  are  constantly  being  destroyed  by 
the  varied  activities  of  the  body  in  the  per- 
formance of  life's  work;  and  fourth,  for  the 
development  of  the  energy  expended  daily. 
These  four  purposes  demand  a  good  variety 
of  healthful  food  material.  They  demand,  also, 
that  this  food  be  taken  at  reasonable  intervals, 
and  in  proper  conditions. 

There  are  some  substances  much  used  for 
food  that  are  far  from  being  healthful.  They 
are  objectionable  not  simply  because  they  may 
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be  difficult  of  digestion,  but  because  they  pos- 
itively poison  the  blood,  irritate  the  nerves 
and  brain  and  enfeeble  the  muscles.  Some  of 
these  harmful  things  look  so  nice  and  taste  so 
good,  and  fashion  has  made  their  use  so  com- 
mon, that  most  of  us  form  habits  of  eating  them 
regardless  of  the  injury  they  do  us.  It  is,  per- 
haps, needless  to  state,  that  chalk,  slate  pen- 
cils, etc.,  are  not  good  food;  all  intelligent 
people  know  that;  and  yet,  not  a  few  thought- 
less misses  get  into  the  habit  of  eating  them. 
Chocolates,  caramels,  and  the  various  candies 
and  confections  so  abundant  now-a-days,  are 
also  unhealthful,  especially  if  eaten  between 
the  regular  meals  or  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  at  any  time. 

This  is  true  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
human  body  does  not  need,  and  cannot  use 
for  any  good  purpose,  so  great  a  quantity  of 
sugar  as  most  of  us  habitually  take,  even  at 
table  with  our  daily  food;  and  hence  when  a 
girl  not  only  eats  excessively  of  sugar  with 
her  regular  food,  but  gluttonously  feeds  on 
candies  between  meals — however  "pure"  the 
candies  may  be,  she  overloads  her  system  with 
sugar  which  readily  ferments  and  does  serious 
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harm.  Furthermore,  she  injures  herself  by 
taking  into  her  own  system  the  many  unknown 
but  damaging  substances  which,  for  purposes 
of  coloring,  flavoring  and  cheapening,  are 
mixed  with  the  sugar  of  the  candy.  Though 
it  would  raise  a  great  protesting  cry  from  the 
young  folks,  and  from  not  a  few  adults,  if  it 
should  be  seriously  proposed  to  banish  the 
candy  stores  and  stop  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery, yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
human  race  would  be  much  better  off  without 
them.  Most  candies  and  confections  are  not 
only  directly  injurious,  but  they  also  prove  in- 
directly harmful  by  changing  normal  appetites 
and  tastes,  deranging  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  unfitting  one  for  selecting  and  enjoying 
the  best  food.  Pies,  cakes,  and  the  various 
"goodies,"  of  which  we  see  such  great  quan- 
tities on  many  tables,  are  also  poor  stuff  for 
building  up  strong,  healthful  bodies. 

All  highly  sweetened  articles  of  food,  if 
taken  in  considerable  quantities,  interfere  with 
perfect  digestion,  chiefly  by  inducing  fermen- 
tation in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  fer- 
mentation results  in  the  production  of  acids 
and  sundry  other  substances  which  alter  the 
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character  of  the  various  secretions  of  the  body, 
causing  decay  of  the  teeth  and  producing  many 
disorders  along  the  food  canal.  Colics,  head- 
aches, neuralgias,  lassitude,  mental  depression 
irritability  of  temper,  and  many  other  bad  feel- 
ings, difficult  to  describe,  and  usually  attrib- 
uted to  any  cause  except  the  right  one,  result 
from  this  sweet-meat  plague. 

In  this  country  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good,  plain,   nutritious  food;  and  every  one 
should  from  infancy  become  habituated  to  the 
use  of  only  such  things  as  experience  and  sci- 
ence agree  upon  as  unobjectionable.  This 
matter  is  especially  important  to  every  girl  as 
she  nears  the  critical  age  of  puberty,  when 
changes  and  developments  are  more  rapid  and 
numerous  than  during  any  other  period  of  life. 
An  abundance  of  good  blood  for  the  expansion 
of  the  body  and  for  the  establishment  of  sound 
brain  tissue  and  strong,  steady  nerves  is  now 
of  the  greatest  importance.    This  is  no  time 
for  babyishness,  foolishness  or  bad  habits  of 
any  sort.    The  girl  who  would  be  a  perfect 
woman,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  must 
comply  with  the  God-ordained  conditions  on 
which  her  development  depends;  and  the  first 
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condition  is,  that  the  body  shall  daily  receive 
a  proper  amount   of  nutritious,   health -giving 
food,  and  that  all  injurious  or  useless  articles 
be  cheerfully  and   totally   excluded   from  her 
diet.    Good  soups,   porridges  and  mushes — 
made  from  any  of  the  edible    grains— bread 
and  butter,  rice,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
milk,  eggs,  meats  and  fruits  in  their  season— 
if  properly  prepared   and  served  in  a  plain, 
cleanly  condition   and   tasteful    manner — are 
healthful  food  for  any  one;  and  the  addition 
of  pies  and  pastries,  candies  and  sweetmeats, 
ices  and  iced  drinks,   tea,   coffee,  chocolate, 
pickles,  spices,  catsups,  horseradish,  mustard, 
and  kindred  "appetizers,"  is  always  injurious 
to  some  extent;  though  many  people  do  not 
realize  the  fact  until  it  is  too  late.    A  careful 
study  of  general  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
a  conscientious  use   of  one's   knowledge  and 
judgment,  usually  lead   to  right   habits  and 
almost  certainly  secure   satisfactory  results  in 
the  matter  of  nutrition. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


PHYSICAL  EXERCISE  AND  MUSCULAR  DEVELOPMENT. 

No  microscope  or  other  aid  to  study  has  re- 
vealed to  the  scientist  any  difference  in  the 
blood,  the  nerve  or  the  muscle  of  the  two 
sexes.  Women  are  made  of  the  same  "dust  of 
the  earth"  that  men  are  composed  of,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  physical  and  sanitary  laws. 
If  man  needs  pure  blood,  so  does  woman;  if 
man  needs  and  enjoys  strong  nerve  tissue,  so 
does  woman;  if  he  needs,  enjoys  and  is  made 
efificient  by  the  possession  of  strong  and  healthy 
muscle,  the  same  is  true  of  her.  The  man  or 
the  woman,  the  boy  or  the  girl,  who  under- 
takes to  live  a  sedentary,  inactive  life,  without 
habitual  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  exposure 
to  the  kindly  light  of  the  sun,  will  not  secure  the 
health,  the  comfort,  the  strength, the  buoyancy, 
the  grace  or  the  beauty  that  God,  through 
these  agencies,  has  made  possible  for  all  of  us. 
It  is  established,  "in  the  nature  of  things" — 
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the  law  is  written  in  all  our  members— that 
whoever  will  not  engage,  habitually,  in  phys- 
ical activities,  shall  not  enjoy  fulness  of  health. 
Habitual  exercise  of  the  muscles  is  necessary, 
not  simply  for  muscular  strength,  but  for  the 
harmonious  activity  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body.  Moderate  daily  exercise  quickens  and 
perfects  respiration,  stimulates  and  accelerates 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  aids  the  pro- 
duction and  flow  of  all  the  other  normal  fluids 
of  the  body.  Muscular  activity  prevents  local 
congestions  and  constantly  exercises  a  whole- 
some influence  against  nerve  irritability  and 
over-sensitiveness,  thus  helping  to  avoid  the 
nervousness  and  hysteria  so  common  with  girls 
of  sedentary  and  indolent  habits.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  girls  become  acrobats,  athletes 
or  champions  at  bat  or  oar;  but  it  is  highly 
important  that  they  secure  and  maintain  a  sym- 
metrical muscular  development.  A  girl  or 
woman  with  flabby,  untrained  muscles,  cannot 
be  so  graceful,  so  efficient  or  so  happy  in  any 
direction  as  she  would  be  if  her  muscles  were 
properly  developed  and  trained.  But  perhaps 
the  most  marked  benefit  that  comes  to  a 
young  woman   through   physical  exercise  is 
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the  good  it  secures  to  the  sexual  organs, 
protecting  them  from  the  nerve  irritation 
and  congestions,  the  irregular  and  imper- 
fect functional  activities  to  which  sedentary 
and  idle  women  are  so  prone;  a  condition  so 
sadly  common  in  the  United  States. 

Active  out-door  life  for  women,  especially 
for  young,  growing  misses,  should  become  per- 
manenily  fashionable.  It  ought   to  be  regarded 
as  disreputable  for  young  women  to  remain 
habitually  in-doors,   absorbed  in  sensational 
novels,   entertaining    pet    dogs,   engaged  in 
"fancy  work, "  or  gossiping  about  "society," 
"beaux,"  "mashes,"  "matches"or  anyof  the  thou- 
sand and  one  belittling,  unhealthful  topics  that 
so  habitually  occupy  the  time  and  minds  of 
thousands  of  American  misses.    Sound,  trust- 
worthy, respectable  minds  unfold  only  in  sound 
bodies;  and  sound  bodies  demand  an  abund- 
ance of  exercise  and  exposure  to  the  beneficent 
sunshine  and  air  with  which  God  has  filled  the 
world.  Just  when,  where  and  how  this  exercise 
be  taken  is  also  of  some  consequence,  for  it 
makes  a  deal  of  difference  what  one's  emo- 
tions are  while  exercising;  what  spirit  and  cir- 
cumstances attend  the  effort, 
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Exercise  from  a  sense  of  duty,  simply,  is  of 
some  use  J  but  its  value  is  comparatively 
small. 

"The  toil  you  hate  fatigues  you  soon. 

And  scarce  improves  your  limbs." 
A  daily  walk,  especially  if  it  be  cheerfully 
and  vigorously  entered  upon  for  some  worthy 
object, — not  a  doleful,  sauntering  stroll, under- 
taken from  a  sense  of  duty — may  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly useful;  but,  so  far  as  possible,  there 
should  always  be  a  worthy  object  (aside  from 
health,)  to  be  gained  by  the  exercise;  some- 
thing besides  going  out  for  "a  constitutional." 
The  kinds  of  labor  or  play  that  one  really  en- 
joys, if  in  themselves  appropriate,  bring  the  best 
results;  they  best  quicken  all  healthful  bodily 
functions  and  most  surely  make  living  a  pleas- 
ure. Any  physical  sport,  in  reasonable  amount, 
is  good  for  old  and  young;  but  if  one  really 
enjoys  useful  work  (and  every  one  should  learn 
to  do  so)  then  the  incentives  to  healthful,  be- 
neficent exercise  are  constantly  at  hand— for 
there  is  always  work  to  be  done.  She  is  most 
surely  in  the  highway  to  health,  happiness  and 
heaven,  who  is  habitually  rationally  and  cheer- 
fully engaged  in  occupations  which  call  for  a 
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reasonable  amount  of  daily  physical  activity, 
and  which  result  in  something  of  permanent 
value  to  the  world.  Such  occupation  need  not 
exclude  the  various  healthful  games  or  sports 
which  modern  ingenuity  has  provided  for  us: 
croquet,  lawn-tennis,  bicycling,  seasonable  ex- 
cursions to  the  sea-shore  or  mountains,  etc., 
all  of  these  have  their  uses  and  places. 

The  girl  who  is  properly  nourished  and  who 
engages  in  a  needful  amount  of  muscular  ac- 
tivity, (so  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,) 
is  quite  certain  to  grow  up  into  healthy  phys- 
ical womanhood,  especially  if  she  be  intelli- 
gent and  reasonable  in  the  matters  of  dress 
and  mental  occupation,  topics  to  which  I  shall 
call  your  attention  in  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DRESS — ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasonable  objects  to 
be  sought  in  dress — i.  e.,  in  clothing  the  body: 
first,  healthful  comfort,  protection  from  cli- 
matic severities;  second,  such  concealment  of 
the  body,  or  parts  of  it,  as  a  reasonable  sense 
of  modesty  and  propriety  demands. 

In  the  selection,  make-up  and  adjustment  of 
one's  clothing,  of  course  due  regard  for  fitness 
should  be  observed;  that  is,  in  addition  to 
considering  the  health  and  comfort  of  each  in- 
dividual, various  peculiarities  as  to  size,  form, 
complexion,  etci,  should  be  duly  regarded,  and 
the  dress,  so  far  as  possible  without  sacrific- 
ing health,  comfort  or  genuine  modesty,  should 
be  contrived  to  enhance  good  looks  and  attrac- 
tiveness. But  any  style  of  dress  that  is  im- 
modest, uncomfortable  or  unhealthful  is  not 
simply  unreasonable,--it  is  cruel  and  wicked. 
Hence  any  custom  or  fashion  that  dictates  un- 
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healthful,  uncomfortable  or  indelicate  modes 
of  attire  should  be  resisted  in  every  reasonable 
way. 

God  made  the  human  body  perfect,  both  in 
its  external  form  and  in  its  internal  relations 
and  activities.  Each  organ  is  designed  to  co- 
operate with  all  the  others  for  the  well-being 
and  efificiency  of  each  individually,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  body  as  a  whole;  and  any  act 
or  habit  of  ours  that  interferes  with  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  whole  body,  or  with 
the  normal  action  of  any  part  of  it,  injures 
not  simply  the  one  part  or  function,  but  the 
entire  body. 

Complete  development  and  continued  health- 
ful activity  of  the  body  demand,  always,  per- 
fect freedom  for  the  various  postures  and  mo- 
tions of  every  part.  Any  article  of  dress,  there- 
fore, that  interferes  with  freedom  of  motion  in 
any  muscle,  or  in  any  organ,  is  unreasonable, 
for  it  is  unhealthful;  it  is  wicked,  for  it  pre- 
vents completeness  of  development,  freedom 
of  action,  beneficent  physical  comfort  and 
fulness  of  power.  The  flattening  of  the  skull, 
by  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  we  regard  as  cru- 
elly wrong,  because  it  prevents  the  natural  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  skull  and,  to  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  interferes  with  normal  activity  of  the 
brain  and  the  mind.  The  compressing  and 
deforming  of  the  Chinese  girl's  feet  we  regard 
as  unpardonably  cruel,  because,  during  the 
years  of  growth,  the  pressure  produces  constant 
and  severe  pain;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  it 
permanently  cripples  and  forever  diminishes 
her  gracefulness,  health  and  comfort.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  corseting,  lacing  or 
close  bandaging  of  any  one's  body,  whether 
Indian,  Chinese  or  Caucasian — male  or  female 
—is  also  cruelly  wrong;  for  it  prevents  God- 
designed  development,  produces  malformations 
and  discomfort,  injures  the  health  and  inter- 
feres with  the  efficiency  of  the  victim  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

To  some  minds  it  may  seem  incredible, 
nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  the  custom  so 
common  in  civilized  countries  of  putting  cor- 
sets or  stays  around  the  bodies  of  girls  and 
women,  is  more  injurious  to  health  and  com- 
fort than  any  custom  of  dressing  common  in 
uncivilized  countries;  for  the  corset  (or  its 
equivalent  in  tight  bands  of  any  sort),  prevents 
natural  development  and  healthful  action  of 
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vital  organs — heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver  etc. — 
while  to  compress  or  disfigure  the  skull,  the 
lips,  the  teeth  or  the  feet,  can  produce,  com- 
paratively, little  more  than  inconvenience  to 
the  victim,  and,  to  civilized  eyes,  ugliness  of 
appearance. 

No  one  who  wears  tight  or  restraining  cloth- 
ing can  have  as  perfect  digestion,  respiration, 
circulation  or  nerve  action,  as  would  occur  if 
the  clothing  were  reasonably  loose.  And  this 
tight  clothing  is  especially  damaging  to  fe- 
males, because,  as  a  class  they  live  in-doors, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  less  pure  and  invig- 
orating than  the  outside  air.  Women,  be- 
cause of  their  sedentary  habits,  instead  of  re- 
stricting their  respiration  should  become  hab- 
ituated to  even  deeper  breathing  than  men, 
whose  life  is  so  largely  out  of  doors  where  the 
air  is  abundant  and  pure.  Furthermore,  all 
tight  clothing  seriously  interferes  with  free 
circulation  of  the  blood,  thereby  inducing 
coldness  of  the  feet,  local  congestions,  back- 
aches and  a  whole  train  of  obscure  and  inde- 
scribable discomforts.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  during  the  menstrual  period.  The  womb 
and  the  adjacent  organs  are  then  gorged  with 
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blood,  and  their  nerves  become  unusually  sen- 
sitive. Because  of  the  increased  local  excite- 
ment and  activity  the  blood  is  attracted  toward 
the  pelvic  organs  more  forcibly  and  copiously 
than  usual,  while  tightness  of  clothing  about 
the  waist  or  elswehere  prevents  the  necessary, 
onward,  equalizing  flow.  Simply  because  of 
tight  clothing,  in  many  cases,  menstruation 
becomes  painful,  and  eventually  the  sexual  or- 
gans become  irritable  and  chronically  diseased. 

Tight  shoes,  garters  and  all  elastic  bands 
worn  around  any  part  of  the  body,  so  tight  as 
to  "leave  their  mark"  when  removed,  close 
fitting  sleeves  or  any  other  garment,  ornament 
or  article  of  apparel  that  is  worn  so  close  as 
to  feel  at  all  uncomfortable  at  any  time,  or  to 
interfere  with  perfect  freedom  of  motion  while 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  work  or  play — all  such 
dressing  is  unhealthful,  hence  unreasonable 
and  wrong.  In  the  past  history  of  the  world 
we  find  that  v/ith  the  majority  of  people  fash- 
ion has  had  more  influence  than  reason.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  a  sanctified 
reason  will  more  and  more  control  us  in  all 
things.  During  the  progress  of  civilization 
thus  far,  the  women  have  been  found  behind 
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the  men  in  many  important  respects;  and  they 
do  not  yet  exercise  their  natural  right  to  dress 
as  healthfully,  as  conveniently  or  as  tastefully 
as  men  do.  Now,  my  dear  readers,  who  have 
been  so  often  complimented  and  flattered  about 
your  dress  that  you  have  come  to  expect  com- 
mendation instead  of  criticism,  please  do  not 
confound  taste  with  style.  It  not  infrequently 
occurs  that  the  most  perfect  siyle  is  in  very 
poor  taste. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  (if  the 
ideas  thoughtlessly  entertained  by  some  people 
can  be  called  opinions,)  there  is  nothing  in- 
herent in  sex  which  makes  the  female  more 
fond  of  dress,  or  of  ornamental  display  in  dress, 
than  the  male.  If  either  sex  has  a  natural 
fondness  for  rich  colors  and  showy  adjustment 
of  garments,  or  a  right  to  display  them,  it  is 
the  male.  Throughout  all  animal  nature  we 
find  this  to  be  the  case;  with  beast  and  with 
bird  the  male  is  the  ornate  one,  while  his 
mate  is  comparatively  plain  as  to  color  and 
form,  and  simple  in  style  and  conduct.  So 
among  all  uncivilized  races ;  the  man  bedecks 
himself  with  feathers  and  makes  himself  "all 
glorious"   with  paints,   while    his  wife  and 
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daughters  dress  with  comparative  simplicity 
and  plainness.  These  facts  are  clearly  recog- 
nized by  some  of  our  leading  women. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  says:  "Love  of- 
display  does  not  inhere  in  sex,  and  will  dis- 
appear in  men  and  women  both,  in  proportion 
to  their  refinement  and  good  sense."  On  this 
matter  of  dress  I  desire  to  quote  Miss  Willard 
still  further,  because  most  women  will  receive 
unpleasant  truths  from  those  of  their  own  sex 
more  cheerfully  and  helpfully  than  they  will 
from  a  man,  even  though  that  man  be  a  physi- 
cian and  speaks  from  a  physician's  standpoint. 
Miss  Willard  declares  that:* 

"Woman's  present  attitude  toward  her  dress 
requires  some  farther  elucidation  than  that  it 
is  necessary  to  the  attraction  of  men.  For 
my  part  I  believe  that  the  costly,  hampering 
and  grotesque  dress  of  women— the  worst  bon- 
dage from  a  barbarous  past  that  still  enthralls 
us— has  a  twofold  explanation.  First,  that 
when  all  men  were  soldiers  and  before  money 
was  known,  they  made  the  women  folk  who 
staid  at  home  in  places  of  comparative  safety, 
the  custodians  of  their  wealth,  hanging  it  up- 

*  See  "The Relation  of  Dress  to  Vice,"  pages  3  and  4. 
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on  them   in  rings,   necklaces,   bracelets,  and 
rich  fabrics.    Secondly,  that  the  more  women, 
could  be   hampered  by  their    clothing — the 
trailing  skirts  that   impeded  locomotion,  the 
half-bared  head  and  lightly  clad  feet  which  ex- 
posed them  to  the  discomfort  of  snow  and  rain 
and  cold;    the  veiled  face  which  prevented 
them  from  seeing  or  being  seen,  the  more  were 
they  content  to  stay  in-doors,  and  thus  the 
more  especially  did  they  become  the  exclusive 
property  and  utter  dependents  of  some  fierce 
barbarian,  who  while  heaping  his  treasure  upon 
them,  regarded  these  fair  and  fragile  beings 
as  the  chief  treasures  of  all  he  had  amassed. 

A  Christian  civilization  has  worn  away  the 
most  repulsive  features  of  this  bondage,  but 
every  punctured  ear,  bandaged  waist  and  high 
heeled  shoe  is  a  reminder  that  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  yet  under  the  curse  transmit- 
ted by  their  ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  an- 
cestry. Men  have  emerged  farther  than  we, 
because  they  are  more  enlightened  and  more 
free  to  seek  their  own  development  and  com- 
fort. They  have  always  set  the  fashions,  be- 
cause they  have  alway  been  and  are  to-day  the 
ruling  class.    Man  and  woman  are  King  and 
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Courtier  in  the  world's  great  realm  and  will 
be,  until  he,  in  his  growing  wisdom  and  ten- 
derness shall  say  to  her,  "I  will  no  longer  make 
a  law  for  you  since  I  perceive  that  God  has 
made  laws  for  us  both.    Let  us  hereafter,  like 
boy  and  girl  at  school,  study  out,  side  by  side, 
the  sacred  laws  of  health  and  happiness  which 
He  has  written  in  His  Works  and  Word. " 
Man  in  our  age  has  begun  thus  to  speak  to  the 
gentle  companion  whom  God  gave  to  be  with 
him,  and  as  she  emerges  into   the  sunlight  of 
truth  and  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  great,  home- 
like world  which  his  prowess  has  subdued  for 
her,  she  will  throw  off  the  badges  of  her  long 
servitude  and  appear  in  a  costume  at  once 
modest,  healthful  and  elegant." 

The  seriously  sad  fact  that  I  desire  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  this  chap- 
ter, hoping  through  each  one  of  you  to  secure 
at  least  a  little  wise  help  toward  rational  re- 
form, is  this:  the  fashionable  or  customary 
styles  of  dress  usually  worn  by  civilized  wo- 
men, are  every  where  inconvenient  and  un- 
healthful;  often  they  are  immodest;  sometimes 
they  are  glaringly  indecent;  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, (varying  with  the  changes  of  style, ) 
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woman's  dress  usually  is  in  bad  taste.  Her 
health,  comfort  and  efficiency  demand  a  rad- 
ical change. 

Dr.  Harriet  N.  Austin,  in  a  little  pamphlet 
on  "Health  Dress"*  says: 

"Allowing,    as  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
feebleness,   disorder    and    positive  sickness 
which  in  so   large  measure  characterize  the 
women  of  our  countrj',  are  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary results  of  causes  which  might  in  great 
part  be  avoided,  there  is  not  of  these  causes 
another  more  productive  of  ill  than  the  unfit- 
ness of  their  clothing.    It  would  seem  that  all 
Christendom  agree  in  this,  that  for  woman 
dress  is  more  than  comfort  or  strength,  or 
than  healthful  motherhood,  or  than  education 
or  successful  enterprise  in  any  service  or  any 
interest,  for  in  all  these  respects  is  she  hin- 
dered and   harmed  by  it.    Scarcely  a  garment 
which  she  wears  is  constructed  first   and  for- 
most  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  body. 
Women  have  not  been  accustomed  to  consider 
comfort.    Being  taught  that  raiment  is  more 
than  the  body,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  should  fit  their  bodies  into  their  raiment, 

*   Sanitarium  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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however  much  it  cramps  them;  and  getting 
used  to  cramping,  they  do  not  much  mind  it. 
I  am  well  aware  that  most  women  would  not 
at  all  understand  what  I  mean  about  the  dis- 
comforts and  injuriousness  of  their  clothing. 
They  think  they  are  comfortable,  and  great 
pity  it  is  that  they  do  think  so;  for  this  is  ev- 
idence that  they  have  deadened  their  physical 
sensibilities-  They  little  know  the  outrage 
they  commit  on  their  organisms.  A  woman 
with  bands  hanging  on  her  hips,  and  dress 
snug  about  the  waist  and  chokingly  tight  at 
the  throat,  with  heavily  trimmed  skirts  drag- 
ing  down  the  back,  and  numerous  folds  heat- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  and  with  tight 
shoes,  ought  to  be  in  agony.  She  ought  to 
be  as  miserable  as  a  stalwart  man  would  be  in 
the  same  plight.  And  the  fact  that  she  can 
coolly  and  complacently  assert  that  her  cloth- 
ing is  perfectly  easy  and  that  she  does  not  want 
anything  more  comfortable  or  convenient,  is 
the  most  conclusive  proof  that  she  is  alto- 
gether abnormal  bodily,  or  else  that  she  has 
not  much  idea  of  the  grand  uses  to  which  her 
powers  might  be  put. 

"Not  only  should  the  growing  girl  be  so  ab- 
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solutely  easy  in  her  clothing  that  there  is  no 
possible  restriction  to  growth,  but  every  moth- 
er, every  housekeeper,  teacher,  sewing  girl, 
every  woman  who  has  any  work,  or  any  respon- 
sibility to  bear,  every  woman,  who,  in  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  longs  for  power  to  help 
others,  every  Christian  woman,  should  be  so 
free  that  under  all  the  movements  of  the  body, 
in  bending,  lifting,  leaping,  or  lying  down, 
no  organ  or  muscle  should  be  at  all  restrained 
in  its  natural  action.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  garment  be  fitted  to  the  full  size  of  the  fig- 
ure, and  then  a  half  inch  or  an  inch  of  room 
be  left  for  play.  At  least  from  four  to  six 
inches  allowance  should  be  made,  and  this  in 
every  garment  worn.  If  all  the  women  in  the 
country  would  do  this,  half  their  ailments 
would  disappear  in  a  year  and  they  would  re- 
alize that  they  had  entered  upon  a  better  life. 
Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  say  that  it  is  a  great 
gain  that  some  women  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  comfort  in  dress?" 

Various  efforts  are  already  being  put  forth 
to  effect  a  reformation.  Indeed  it  looks  as  if 
the  good  work  had  begun  in  earnest.  The  first 
thing  for  individuals  to  do,  each  one  for  her- 
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self,  is  to  leave  off  corsets,  and  to  loosen  the 
dress  so  that  there  may  be  at  all  times  free- 
dom of  motion  for  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  lighten  the 
garments;  reduce  the  weight  of  clothing  to  the 
least  amount  consistent  with  proper  protec- 
ion,  and  shorten  the  skirts  till  they  shall  not 
touch  the  floor. 

The  third  is  to  dress  each  limb,  legs  as  well 
as  arms  individually,  and  all  parts  of  the  body 
so  uniformly  that  there  shall  be  neither  cold 
extremities  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  nor 
overheated  legs  and  hips  while  in-doors. 
Overheating  must  surely  result  from  such  an 
excess  of  skirts  as  many  habitually  wear. 

The  above  stated  ihree  essential  points  which 
demand  reform,  are  by  no  means  all  that  need 
attention;  but  the  minor  evils  may  be  left  for 
consideration  after  the  more  serious  ones  shall 
have  been  corrected. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  girl  or  young 
woman,  though  she  may  be  informed  on  these 
subjects,  and  desirous  of  dressing  in  the  most 
free  and  healthful  manner,  can  at  one  stroke 
make  a  complete  change  for  herself  and  carry 
all  her  friends  and  neighbors  with  her,  as 
cheerful  _and  grateful  followers;    but  every 
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young  woman  of  sense,  discretion  and  con- 
science can,  and  therefore  ought  to,  insist  that 
all  her  clothing  shall  be  made  and  kept  suffi- 
ciently loose  to  allow  of  complete  digestion, 
full  respiration,  free  circulation  and  unre- 
stricted muscular  exertion.  Any  woman,  with- 
out being  "unpleasantly  conspicuous"  can  eas- 
ily take  at  least  a  few  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. She  can  put  away  her  corsets,  or  her 
tight  waists,  and  in  their  stead  wear  loose 
fitting,  boneless  waists.  On  these  waists  she 
can  put  buttons  for  the  support  of  the  skirts, 
thus  taking  the  load  off  her  back  and  hips. 
She  can  safely  lighten  both  underskirts  and 
overskirts  and,  if  the  climate  demands  espe- 
cially warm  clothing,  she  can  properly  dress  the 
limbs,  individually,  by  means  of  warm  flannel 
underwear;  and  she  can,  if  she  will,  select 
good,  stout,  warm,  sensible  shoes.  Where 
there  is  an  intelligent  will  there  is  a  practica- 
ble way.  The  exercise  of  intelligence  and  con- 
science in  this  matter  will  lead  many,  young 
and  old,  to  greater  physical  comfort,  to  a  bet- 
ter state  of  health  and  to  a  more  complete  de- 
velopment of  body,  mind  and  soul. 

In  my  professional  study  of  this  subject,  ex- 
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tending  now  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, I  have  become  satisfied  that  a  healthful, 
rational  and  tasteful  dress-reform,  on  the  part 
of  vs^omen,  is  as  important  to  the  real  welfare 
of  the  race  as  is  reform  in  the  matter  of  intem- 
perance on  the  part  of  men.  I  am  also  satis- 
fied that  the  dress-reform  is  coming.  Already 
large  numbers  of  our  most  intelligent  and  cul- 
tivated women,  young  and  old,  have  rejected 
the  corset,  recognizing  not  only  the  fact  that 
it  is  uncomfortable  and  unhealthful,  but  also 
that  it  produces  positive  deformity.  Its  use 
is  not  only  evidence  of  defective  intelligence 
and  moral  sense,  but  also  of  a  gross  taste. 
No  true  artist  approves  a  corseted  form.  But 
the  corset  is  doomed.  Christian  women,  of 
real  intelligence,  enlightened  conscience  and 
refined  tastes  no  longer  wear  the  instrument 
of  torture,  so  suggestive  of  the  darkness  of 
"the  middle  ages."  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  physician  of  your  own  sex,  who  was 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  girls  of  the 
high  school,  in  one  of  our  large  and  growing 
cities,  I  learned  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  misses  in  that  school  do  not  wear  corsets, 
though  all  have  attained  ages  at  which  it  has 
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been  customary  to  wear  them.  Healthful, 
loose-fitting  waists  have  been  substituted,  and 
the  skirts  are  fastened  to  them  by  buttons. 

One  of  the  largest  corset  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  with  whom  I  have  had  frequent 
conferences  about  dress  and  health,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  me  says:  "You  very  properly  speak 
against  the  corset;  but  your  hearers  and  read- 
ers need  to  have  something  definite  set  before 
them.  This,  fortunately,  is  possible  in  two  or 
three  directions.  Many  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  healthful  garments  for  them- 
selves; but,  fortunately,  waists  meeting  the 
requirements  are  now  made  by  several  different 
parties  and  are  sold  freely  in  the  markets — not 
only  in  the  larger  cities  but  in  most  of  the 
villages  of  any  size.  The  difference  between 
the  corsets  and  the  waists  are  not  accidental, 
but  fundamental.  The  standard  measurements 
of  corsets  are,  for  the  bust  measurement  to  be 
fourteen  inches  larger  than  the  waist  measure- 
ment, and  for  the  hip  measurement  to  be  six- 
teen inches  larger  than  the  waist  measurement. 
This  is  for  the  ladies'  size;  the  misses'size  is 
made,  of  course,  with  somewhat  less  difference. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  waists  are  made  with 
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not  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  difference  be- 
tween waist  measurement  and  bust  and  hip  meas- 
urement. It  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
waisisy^iih.  the  same  difference  in  measurements 
as  the  corsets,  for  they  are  invariably  made  of 
soft  cloth  by  stitching  in  a  few  soft  cords; 
whereas  corsets  are  stiffened  by  horn,  reed  or 
other  stiff  material.  If  a  woman  were  to  at- 
tempt to  lace  with  a  waist  as  she  would  with 
a  corset,  it  would  wrinkle  up  and  be  a  com- 
plete failure.  Most  of  the  waists  are  made 
with  a  steel  in  front,  and  also  with  one  upon 
each  side,  but  these  are  in  a  loose  pocket  and 
can  be  slipped  out  without  in  any  way  interfer- 
ing with  the  general  set  of  the  waist.  They 
are  also  made  with  buttons  attached  for  sup- 
porting the  :;kirts.     (Waists  of  this  character 

were  first  brought  out  by  who  are  still  the 

largest  manufacturers;  but  goods  of  very  sim- 
ilar character  are  made  by  several  other 
parties.)  The  most  important  change 
which  has  occurred  in  the  corset  business  with- 
in the  last  five  years  has  been  the  steady  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  waists  of  this 
character,  to  take  the  place  of  corsets. " 

Such  testimony,  from  such  a  source,  is  most 
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encouraging.  The  reform,  at  least  as  to  cor- 
sets, has  come,  and  is  rapidly  spreading.  Let  it 
spread  wilh  increasing  rapidity,  and  let  im- 
provements be  made  till  not  a  steel,  or  a  bone 
or  a  stiffening  cord  of  any  kind  shall  limit  the 
freedom  and  health  that  the  waist  is  intended  to 
bring.  Properly  worn  it  admits  of  freedom  of 
motion  for  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  to 
gracefulness  of  poise  and  carriage.  It  also 
gives  a  chance  for  the  blood  to  circulate  free- 
ly. If,  in  addition  to  properly  adjusted  waists, 
stout,  co77inion-sense  shoes  be  habitually  worn 
there  will  be  no  cold  feet  or  local  congestions. 
Women  now  may  dress  quite  healthfully 
without  appearing  conspicuous  or  singular. 

The  union  undergarments,  if  properly  made, 
are  also  a  great  gain.  Divided  underskirts,  if 
made  sufficiently  small,  give  individual  free- 
dom to  the  legs,  and  also  keep  them  comfort- 
ably warm.  All  should  be  attached  to  a  waist 
for  support.  Or  better  still,  let  undergarments 
be  made  continuous  at  the  waist.  The  ideal., 
practicable  waist  for  women  I  will  describe 
in  the  language  of  the  corset  manufacturer, 
above  quoted. 

"The  skill  of  some  of  our  modern  reformers 
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has  made  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  dress 
healthfully  without  having  the  fact  appear  in 
the  finished  costume.  At  the  foundation  is 
the  union  undergarment,  covering  the  arms, 
legs  and  body  in  one  piece.  Then  there  will 
be  the  stockings  and  the  waist,  the  stocking 
being  supported  by  hose  supporter  attached  to 
the  waist.  Over  this  cotton  drawers  can 
be  fastened  directly  to  the  waist;  or,  the 
cotton  drawers  and  waist-cover  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  garment,  to  be  used  in  place  of 
the  old  fashioned  chemise.  Over  this  again  is  a 
single  skirt;  better  still,  the  divided  skirt. 
This  with  a  dress  in  which  the  waist  and  skirt 
are  made  in  one  piece,  completes  the  costume. 
Almost  every  garment  is  made  complete  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and 
this  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  will  be  any 
arrangement  of  straps  and  hooks.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  against  massing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  clothing  just  below  the  waist,  as  is  done 
by  people  who  wear  two  or  three  heavy  skirts 
supported  by  the  swell  of  the  hips.  It  is  not 
only  unhealthy,  it  is  unnecessary  and  it  disfig- 
ures the  natural  beautful  contour  of  the  body." 
The  supposition  that  men,  as  a  rule,  are  hos- 
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tile  to  dress-reform  is  a  great  bug-bear  to  many 
women,  both  old  and  young.  This  "hostility" 
is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  female  imagina- 
tion. I  know  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
fathers,  husbands  and  brothers  of  our  women 
prefer,  above  all  things,  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  their  mothers,  wives,  daughters  and 
sisters.  All  men  whose  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  worth  a  moment's  consideration  will 
cheerfully  welcome  all  improvements  in  dress. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  wo- 
men can  make  almost  any  thing  not  only  fash- 
ionable, but  acceptable;  the  past  furnishes 
ample  evidence  of  this.  If  the  women  will  but 
make  convenient,  comfortable,  healthful,  mod- 
est dress  fashionable,  the  men  will  admire  it 
and  praise  it  far  more  than  they  ever  approved 
the  grotesque  upholstery,  drapery,  flummery  and 
murderous  toggery  in  which  women  have  so 
long  and  so  submissively  masqueraded.  Large 
numbers  of  young  men,  as  well  as  old  men, 
know  and  feel  the  truth  that  was  stated  by 
a  young  Vermonter,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Willard. 
That  letter  expresses  the  fact  so  well  that  I 
insert  the  greater  part  of  it. 

"Dear  Lady:  — It  may  seem  presumptuous 
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for  an  unknown  and  ignorant  laddie  like  me 
to  address  you,  but  I  have  applied  to  several 
others  for  help  and  found  none.  I  have  seen 
some  of  your  protests  against  that  great  crime 
so  many  women  commit,  viz. :  lacing.  In  this 
community  we  have  a  lodge  of  Good  Templars 
which  has  held  weekly  meetings  for  eighteen 
years,  and  girls  who  are  members  of  the  order 
and  take  part  in  the  exercises  stand  on  the  plat- 
form, and,  with  blood  filled  with  impurities 
from  imperfect  circulation,  and  faces  covered 
with  pimples  caused  by  lacing,  urge  the  boys 
not  to  poison  their  blood  with  alcohol,  and 
ridicule  the  red  nose  of  the  toper.  We  have 
also  a  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  young 
women  with  breath  and  usefulness  shortened 
one-half  by  corsets,  attend  the  prayer-meetings 
of  the  society  and  say  they  are  trying  to  serve 
the  Lord,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
do  His  will  in  all  things.  The  boys  oi  this  place 
are  a  strong,  healthy,  tough  and  wiry  set ;  but 
oh,  the  girls!  Pale,  pinched  faces,  and  languid 
steps;  forms  created  in  God's  own  image  cru- 
elly deformed  and  distorted  into  hideous  mon- 
strosities to  make  men  shudder  and  angels  weep  ; 
unfit  for  wives,  because  incapable  of  becoming 
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the  mothers  of  healthy  children.  What  young 
man  of  sense  wants  to  marry  a  dressmaker's 
lay-figure,  or  a  bundle  of  aches  and  pains  wrap- 
ped up  in  fancy  dry  goods?  One  of  my  friends 
—a  fine  young  man  with  no  poison  habits— 
did  marry  one  of  them.  Five  short  years  have 
passed  away,  and  where  is  his  family?  Two 
little  graves  in  the  village  cemetery  and  a  wife 
who  is  a  physical  wreck  may  tell  the  story." 

Such  a  condition  may  not  be  the  conspicuous 
fact  in  all  communities,   but  it  is  altogether 
too  common.    The  world  needs,  and  Christian- 
ity demands,  a  pure,  noble  and  efficient  woman- 
hood.    To  attain  such  womanhood  good  health 
is  essential    Good  health  ever  demands  ration- 
al dress.    Woman  can  neither  fulfill  her  mis- 
sion nor  enjoy  activity  in  this  world  unless 
she  rationally,   conscientiously  and  cheerfuly 
takes  up  life's  duties  and  performs  them  in  co- 
operative sympathy  with  (and,  hence,  with  the 
assistance  of)   God's  eternal  laws— physical, 
mental  and  moral. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


MENTAL  TEMPTATIONS  AND  HABITS. 

There  is  a  remarkably  intimate  connection 
between  the  body  and  the  mind.    So  depend- 
ent is  the  latter  upon  the  former  that  not  a  few 
persons  have  come  to  regard  the  mind  as  only 
a  natural  product  of  the  brain,  a  sort  of  secre- 
tion of  its  cells,  as  bile  is  a  secretion  of  the 
liver;  and  that  every  person's  conscious  men- 
tal existence  absolutely  ceases  with  the  death 
of  the  body.    While  we  cannot  accept  this 
extreme  view  of  the  case,  all  must  admit  that, 
in  this  life,  so  far  as  we  can  demonstrate,  the 
mind  is  dependent  upon  bodily  conditions,  for 
all  its  manifestations.  Experience  teaches  that 
by  mental  effort  we  can  bring  about  various 
conditions  of  the  body,  and  that,   through  a 
proper  voluntary  control  of  our  bodily  activities 
we  may  secure,  by  reaction,  desirable  mental 
states,  and  in  a  large  measure  determine  our 
mental  power. 
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In  chapter  VII,  I  called  j'our  attention  to 
the  mental  changes  accompanying  the  devel- 
opment of  the  reproductive  organs,  at  puberty. 
The  influence  of  that  development  on  the  brain 
is  such  that,  after  puberty,  one  must  see  the 
world  in  a  light  quite  different  from  that 
which  was  possible  before. 

The  fulness,  symmetry,  healthfulness  and 
quality  of  the  sexual  development  inevitably 
determine,  in  a  large  measure,  the  mental  qual- 
ities, balance  and  power  of  each  individual. 
We  may  voluntarily  so  direct  our  mind  as  to 
determine  certain  of  our  bodily  conditions; 
but  our  bodily  conditions,  once  established, 
will  dictate  our  mental  habits  and,  through 
them,  determine  our  moral  and  social  life — our 
character.  Hence  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  every  one,  early  in  life,  should  form 
the  habit  not  only  of  thinking  pure,  healthful 
and  noble  thoughts,  but  of  so  training  the 
body  and  establishing  its  habits  that,  in  re- 
turn, it  shall  assist,  (I  had  almost  said  com- 
pel) the  mind  to  think  clearly  and  wisely. 
"Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 

And  these,  reciprocally,  those  again; 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
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And  stamp  their  image  in  each  others  mint. " 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  body  (See  Chap. 
VII)  at  the  age  of  puberty  are  no  more  marked 
than  are  the  changes  wrought  in  the  mind; 
hence,  to  those  who  are  in  a  measure  unfortu- 
nate in  the  matter  of  inherited  tendencies  or 
of  early  training,  the  period  is  a  trying  one, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically.  The  thoughts 
are  almost  inevitably  turned  upon  the  sexual 
organs;  the  imagination,  in  many  instances  be- 
gins to  run  riot;  impulses  and  desires,  both 
mental  and  physical,  tend  to  carry  one  away 
from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honor.  Animal 
passions,  in  some  cases,  begin  to  sway  the  whole 
being,  and  the  period  proves  fatal  to  the  char- 
acter and  the  health  of  not  a  few. 

Many  who  are  not  in  great  danger  of  actual 
physical  or  mental  disaster  at  this  period  still 
find  it  one  of  distrust  and  awkwardness  with 
reference  to  their  bodily  functions  and  their 
social  conduct.  They  are  ill  at  ease,  self-con- 
scious, have  suspicions  or  fears  that  something 
is  wrong,  or  in  danger  of  getting  wrong.  They 
get  to  brooding  over  their  strange,  new  mental 
states  and  physical  longings,  or  they  get  into 
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the  habit  of  thinking  lustfully  about  their 
newly  acquired  powers,  longing  to  know  all 
about  them  and  anxious  to  anticipate,  men- 
tally at  least,  the  final  outcome  of  it  all. 

If  one  forms  a  habit  of  anxiously  thinking 
about  the  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  heart  or  any 
other  active  organ  of  the  body,  that  organ  in  time 
becomes  deranged  thereby.  This  influence  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body  is  especially  forceful 
over  the  reproductive  organs.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  that  this  ab- 
sorbing thought  in  relation  to  the  sexual  or- 
gans irritates  and  congests  them,  increases 
their  sensitivenss,  tends  to  unbalanced  or  im- 
perfect development  and,  through  reflex  influ- 
ence, disturbs  the  brain,  producing  headache, 
imperfect  vision,  dull  or  obscure  pain  at  various 
points  along  the  spine,  and  many  other  phases 
of  physical  and  mental  discomfort. 

The  proper  course  for  every  girl  or  young 
woman  to  pursue,  is  to  learn  concerning  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  as  much  as  is  necessary  for 
undertanding  their  position  and  use,  and  especi- 
ally what  habitual  or  special  conduct  is  condu- 
cive to  their  best  good;  then  promptly  to  form 
the  habit  of  doing,  invariably,  the  best  things, 
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while  thinking  about  the  organs  as  little  as 
possible.  Remember  always  that  careful,  anx- 
ious watching  of  the  condition  or  activities  of 
the  sexual  organs,  and  especially  all  lustful  or 
lascivious  thoughts,  are  seriously  injurious  not 
only  to  the  organs  themselves,  but  to  the  en- 
tire body  and  mind.  It  can  not  be  too  clearly 
apprehended  that  habitual  consciousness  of 
the  condition  and  activities  of  any  organ  of 
the  body,  aggravates  in  some  measure  all 
bodily  ills. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  girl  of  a  pas- 
sionate and  contagious  nature  exercises  a  very 
unfortunate  influence  on  a  large  number  of  her 
associates;  she  mentally  perverts,  morally 
poisons  and  physically  injures  all  who  will 
listen  to  her.  This  she  does  by  habitually 
and  lasciviously  calling  their  attention  to  the 
organs  and  processes  of  reproduction ;  to  the 
sexual  experiences  or  misfortunes  of  those 
whom  she  knows,  or  of  whom  she  has  heard ; 
to  the  gossips  and  scandals  regarding  people 
of  questionable  character.  Every  girl  who  is 
truly  wise  in  these  matters  will  not  permit 
herself  to  listen  to  anything  that  she  can  not 
unblushingly  tell  her  mother  or  her  most  highly 
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esteemed  confidential  adviser.  She  will  seek 
all  the  information  she  needs  from  pure  wo- 
men; not  from  ignorant,  inexperienced,  super- 
stitious, lascivious  girls  whose  talk,  conduct 
and  general  influence,  scatter  in  the  commu- 
nity an  infection  that  is  really  more  dangerous 
than  the  aggregate  evils  of  scarlet  fever,  mea- 
sles, diphtheria  and  la  grippe.  The  mind 
dwells  most  easily  in  accustomed  haunts,  and 
travels  most  readily  in  accustomed  paths ; 
hence  you  should  early  form  the  habit  of  occu- 
pying the  mind  with  healthful  and  ennobling 
thoughts.  Train  all  your  varied  activities  in 
harmony  with  that  which  is  truly  noble  and 
pure.  So  will  you  avoid  much  danger  that 
inevitably  comes  to  those  who,  instead  of  rightly 
using  the  brain,  habitually  "do  their  thinking 
below  the  waist,"  as  some  one  has  said  of  the 
lascivious  and  vulgar. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PHYSICAL  POLLUTION,   OR  ABUSE. 

The  more  delicate  and  sacred  an  organ  of 
the  body  the  more  serious  is  the  penalty  that 
follows  its  abuse.  The  reproductive  organs 
are  the  most  delicate  and  sacred  of  all  our 
parts.  There  abuse  brings  the  most  serious 
of  diseases  and  calamities,  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  guilty  of  the  misuse,  but  to  the 
offspring  of  such  individuals.  It  is  a  great 
calamity  to  bring  into  this  world  a  puny,  sickly 
child,  imperfectly  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  that  the  world  offers  for  a 
joyous  development  and  a  long  and  happy  life. 
But  those  who  in  any  way  abuse  their  repro- 
ductive system,  thereby  seriously  diminish  not 
only  their  own  capacity  for  happiness,  but 
their  power  for  producing  healthy,  happy  chil- 
dren. The  bearing  and  rearing  of  children  is 
the  God  ordained  work  of  woman,  the  particu- 
lar field  in  and  about  which,  sooner  or  later, 
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a  very  large  proportion  of  all  girls  find  clus- 
tering their  deepest  interests  and  their  keen- 
est joys. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  called  your 
attention  to  several   indirect  ways  by  which 
you  may  prevent  the  natural  and  healthful  de- 
velopment and  the  normal  activity  of  the  or- 
gans of  reproduction.    In  the  chapter  imme- 
diately preceding  this  I  explained  how  impure 
or  evil  thoughts,   imaginations,   desires  and 
conversations  about  sexual  matters  injure  not 
only  the  sexual  organs,  but   the  entire  body 
also.    It  is  now  my  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  dangerous  physical  habit  which  some 
girls  acquire,  viz:  that  of  exciting  or  irritating 
the  organs  by  rubbing  or  feeling  of  them.  I 
trust  that  those  among  my  readers  who  do  this 
are  very  few  in  number,  but  I  am  assured  by 
parents,  by  teachers  and  by  physicians— espec- 
ially by  physicians  who  have  had  large  experi- 
ence in  asylums  for  the  insane— that  the  num- 
ber is  so  great  and  the  evils  are  so  sad  that 
I  certainly  ought  to  speak  about  the  matter 
in  this  series  of  "Confidential  Talks. " 

A  prominent  physician  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  advising  and  treating  afflicted 
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women,  both  young  and  old,  not  long  ago  wrote 
a  little  pamphlet  for  girls*  in  which  she  says: 
"There  may  be  bad  children  or  wicked  servants 
around  you  who  have  told  or  will  tell  you  im- 
pure and  wicked  things,  things  that  are  very 
hurtful  and  sinful  about  these  organs ;  and  I 
write  this  little  book  especially  for  you,  that 
you  may  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
with  regard  to  them.    You  must  never  touch 
them  except  to  wash  them  and  keep  them 
clean;  for  if  you  handle  or  meddle  with  them 
in  any  way  you  will  ruin  your  health  more 
surely  than  by  other  means.    If  you  have 
learned  to  touch  this  part  of  your  body,  un- 
necessarily, you  must  determine  that  5^ou  will 
never  do  it  again.    This  dreadful   habit  of 
handling  or  irritating  the  sexual  organs  is 
called  self-abuse,   because  every  part  of  the 
body  is  abused  and  injured  by  it.  If  you  prac- 
tice self-abuse  you  will  become  cross  and  peev- 
ish and  fretful,   dissatisfied  with  everything 
that  is  done  for  you ;  you  will  not  love  to  play 
for  you  will  feel  too  weak  and  "all  gone,"  from 
the  exhaustion  produced  by  this  fearful  habit; 
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you  can  never  wholly  recover  from  the  bad 
effects.  You  need  not  think  it  harmless  be- 
cause you  do  not  feel  those  effects  at  first,  for 
they  come  on  so  slowly  that  children  are  very 
often  near  death  before  they  or  their  friends 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  them;  and 
then,  if  they  do  not  die,  the  evil  will  cling  to 
them  and  make  them  miserable  through  all 
their  future  lives.  When  I  see  a  little  girl 
or  a  young  lady  wasted  and  weak  and  listless, 
with  great  hollow  eyes  and  a  sort  of  sallow 
tint  on  the  haggard  face,  with  the  red  hue  of 
the  lips  faded,  the  ears  white  like  marble  and 
the  face  covered  with  pimples,  I  dread  lest 
they  have  committed  the  sin  which,  if  not 
abandoned,  will  lead  them  down  to  death." 

The  reason  that  such  fearful  calamities  come 
upon  those  who  practice  self-abuse  is,  that 
handling,  rubbing  or  in  any  way  unnaturally 
exciting  the  sexual  organs  causes  an  excess  of 
blood  to  flow  to  them,  thus  producing  conges- 
tion and  consequent  irritation  of  the  organs 
excited,  together  with  insufficiency  of  blood, 
and  consequent  weakness  in  other  organs.  Un- 
natural excitement  of  these  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive parts  eventually  causes  their  exhaustion. 
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and  through  sympathy  the  spine  and  brain 
take  on  feelings  of  heaviness  and  duHness — and 
the  entire  body  becomes  debilitated.  This 
general  derangement  and  weakness  easily  be- 
come chronic  and  difficult  to  cure;  the  bodily 
form  becomes  loppy  and  stooping,  the  muscles 
flabby,  the  breasts  shrink  away  and  hang  down; 
or,  if  the  bad  habit  be  acquired  early,  the 
breasts  fail  to  develop  properly,  the  eyes  look 
dull  and  vacant,  and  frequent  pains  in  head, 
back  and  limbs  tell  the  sad  story  of  self-abuse. 

I  will  quote  again  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Miller's 
little  book,  for  it  seems  most  fitting  that  the 
needed  words  of  admonition  on  this  subject 
should  come  direct  from  one  who  is  a  mother 
as  well  as  a  physician.  "Self-abuse  weakens 
every  part  of  the  system.  A  good  many  little 
girls  and  a  good  many  grown  up  women  die 
of  consumption  and  liver  disease  and  brain 
disease  and  many  other  diseases  just  because 
they  have  wasted  their  best  blood  and  weak- 
ened the  system  by  this  vile  habit.  Some  be- 
come idiots,  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. Some  become  crazy;  in  the  insane 
asylums  all  over  the  land  are  very  many  who 
have  practiced  self-abuse.    Many  of  those  who 
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commit  suicide  do  it  because  they  practiced 
this  habit  when  they  were  young ;  their 
life  powers  have  been  wasted  till  they  cannot 
enjoy  anything;  the  world  and  all  things  in  it 
seem  so  dark  and  gloomy  that  they  cannot 
endure  it  any  longer;  so  they  dash  out  the 
poor  portion  of  this  life  that  is  left  them.  If 
you  ever  practice  self-abuse  you  will  be  tend- 
ing towards  just  such  a  fate;  and  even  though 
you  might  not  get  as  bad  as  some  I  have  told 
you  about,  yet  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to 
grow  up  a  poor,  weak,  puny,  dyspeptic,  con- 
sumptive or  scrofulous  specimen  of  a  woman, 
always  suffering,  always  complaining,  always 
regretting  that  you  were  born,  and  wishing 
that  you  might  die.  Would  you  not  rather 
grow  up  with  a  good  stomach  that  can  digest 
food  well,  and  then  manufacture  good  blood? 
good  lungs  that  can  take  in  oxygen  enough  to 
keep  the  blood  red  and  bounding?  If  you  have 
these  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  have  a  good 
brain,  one  that  can  think,  and  feel  and  act 
with  a  purpose.  You  will  then  grow  up  rosy, 
healthy,  happy  and  handsome;  for,  as  I  told 
you  before,  happiness  and  beauty  depend  very 
much  upon  the  health  of  the  body. 
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■  The  wise  young  woman  who  intends  eventu- 
ally to  take  up  law  or  medicine,  or  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  does  not   bother  herself 
about  strictly  professional  or   technical  stud- 
ies till  the  labors  of  the  academy  and  college 
are  completed  ;  these  being  thoroughly  mastered 
and  mental  strength  established,  she   is  well 
prepared  to  take  up  the  special  studies  essen- 
tial to  professional  success.    So  a  girl,  on  her 
way  to  womanhood  and  its  duties,   needs  to 
let  nature  pursue  her  course,   regularly  and 
undisturbed,  till  all  her  functions  of  body  and 
mind  are  established  in  harmonious  health  and 
efficiency.    All  premature  or  unnatural  excite- 
ment of  the  sexual  organs  must   be  carefully 
avoided.    In  order  to  attain  the  highest  and 
best  of  everything  that  this  world  has  to  offer 
one  must  be  pure  in  character,  modest   in  ac- 
tion and  right  in  the  sight  of  God.    By  cheer- 
fully and  habitually  engaging  in   pure  and 
ennobling  thoughts  and  deeds  we  give  nature 
the  best  possible  chance  to  bring  every  part 
of  the  body  to    harmonious   and  healthful 
maturity. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  are  many  practical  lessons,  outside 
the  fields  of  physiology  and  hygiene  which 
every  girl  should  learn  before  she  reaches  ma- 
turity. Her  conduct  and  habits  in  her  asso- 
ciations with  gentlemen,  and  her  relations  to 
general  society,  are  exceedingly  important ; 
for  it  is  so  easy  to  becloud  a  good  name,  or 
even  to  destroy  it;  and  so  difficult  to  neutral- 
ize the  poison  that  escapes  with  every  "breath 
of  suspicion."  Fortunately,  with  reference  to 
behavior,  society  has  established  certain  rules, 
most  of  which  are  reasonable  and  valuable;  for 
they  give  direction  and  furnish  protection  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced  in  many  impor- 
tant ways.  Still,  our  American  society  grants 
so  much  personal  liberty  in  matters  of  conduct 
as  to  prove  dangerous  to  many  ignorant, 
thoughtless  and  impulsive  girls.    I  will  sug- 
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gest  a  few  points  and  offer  some  advice  which 
all  girls  may  profitable  consider. 

The  first  point  is  this:  There  is  a  tendency, 
amounting  to  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  our 
country,  to  thrust  girls  into  "society,"  (dress 
parade  parties,)  at  an  early  age,  and  to  keep 
them  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  during  the 
months  or  years  which  nature  would  monopo- 
lize for  sex-development.  The  custom  is  wrong; 
for,  not  only  does  the  girl  need  all  her  ener- 
gies for  bodily  growth,  sexual  adjustment, 
school  lessons  and  light  domestic  duties,  but 
the  excitements,  disturbances  and  suggestions, 
inevitable  when  sexually-budding  young  peo- 
ple are  so  closely  associated,  are  quite  certain 
to  prevent  complete,  symmetrical  and  health- 
ful development. .  Fashionable  "young  folks' 
parties,"  and  all  sentimental  and  exciting  as- 
sociation of  boys  and  girls  during  the  years 
of  sex-development  are  dangerous  practices. 
In  this  matter  the  English  are  wiser  than  we. 

The  reading  of  sensational,  sentimental 
novels,  or  "love  stories,"  is  another  dangerous 
habit.  Sense,  not  sentiment,  is  the  mental 
food  most  needed  at  this  age.  The  sympa- 
thetic relations  existing  between  mind  and 
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body  are  so  intimate  and  far-reaching  that  she 
who  habitually  reads  exciting  stories  of  ro- 
mance must  sure'y  injure  her  body,  while  she 
dissipates  and  degrades  her  mental  powers. 

All  young  ladies,  even  those  who  are  about 
to  bid  good  bye  to  their  "teens"  and  begin  to 
count  their  years  in  the  twenties,  should  be 
particularly  careful   in  their  personal  friend- 
ships and  relations  with  young  men.    Let  your 
visits  and  associations  habitually  be  in  the 
presence  of  others;  because  such  sentimental 
talk  as  young  couples  are  apt  to  drift  into  when 
in  secluded  places,  and  especially  if  there  be 
personal  contact— like  sitting  close  to  each 
other  or  holding  a  hand— is  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  questionable  propriety;  it  is  apt  to  prove 
a  lust-breeding  experience  and   a  dangerous 
temptation.    Above  all  things,  let  your  con- 
duct habitually  be  so  characterized  by  genuine 
dignity,    (the  natural   fruit  of  a  pure,  lofty 
character,)  as  to  make  it  practically  impossi- 
ble for  any  young  man  to  attempt  familiarities 
or  in  any  way  to  suggest  caressing,  hand-press- 
ing, kissing,  or  anything  of  the  sort;  for  such 
affectionate  personal  contact  arouses  the  sexual 
organs  and  is  apt  to  produce  conditions  of 
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physical  excitement  and  mental  weakness 
which  may  finally  lead  to  dishonor  and  disgrace. 

Let  kisses  and  caresses  from  men  be  re- 
stricted to  your  father  and  your  brothers  until 
to  the  circle  you  shall  add  the  kusbaftd,  that 
one  to  whom,  exclusive  of  all  others,  you  en- 
trust, for  life,  your  confidence,  your  person  and 
your  honor. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  intelligent  young 
woman  intentionally  compromises  herself  in 
the  eyes  of  any  man.    But,  unintentionally 
and  unconsciously,  not  a  few  do  cheapen  them- 
selves, if  indeed  they  do  not  destroy  their  repu- 
tations, through  an  over-ardent  and  inconsid- 
erate desire  to  be  "agreeable."    It  is  easy  for 
many  young  women  to  be  passive,  tolerant  and 
acquiescent,  and,  by  a  "yielding  sweetness, "  to 
invite  personal  familiarities.    This  yielding 
passivity,  though  the  motive  may  be  innocent, 
does  not  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  either  sex.    While  many  young  men  may 
seem  attracted,  pleased  and  entertained  by  it, 
still,  somehow,  and  for  sufficient  reason,  they 
distrust  it  and,   eventually,  if  honorable  and 
cautious  young  men,  they  seek  other  young 
ladies  for  a  better  companionship.  The  young 
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woman  who,  by  a  dignified  but  cordial,  in- 
genuous conduct,  compels  a  young  man  instinct- 
ively to  keep  a  proper  distance,  in  speech  and 
in  behavior,  commands  thereby  his  most  pro- 
found respect,  and  at  the  same  time  she  secures 
for  herself  the  best  reputation,  the  purest  char- 
acter and  the  keenest  satisfaction.  Happy  is 
she  of  whom  her  friends  can  truthfully  say: 

•  I  know  her;  the  worst  thought  she  entertains 

Is  whiter  even  than  her  pretty  hand." 

Before  me  lies  a  letter,  this  day  received 
from  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  this 
country — a  father,  a  philosopher  and  a  lover  of 
his  race — he  says,  "I  believe  many  a  young 
woman  fails  of  marriage  because  many  young 
men  have  found  her  to  be  too  easily  approach- 
able. She  doesn't  know  what  the  matter  is; 
but  the  fact  is,  in  her  associations  with  young 
men,  she  has  thrown  away,  innocently,  the  in- 
definable charm  of  a  certain  amount  of  reserve. 
Most  young  men  know  what  this  genuine  re- 
serve means,  and  they  respect  women  for  it." 

All  observant  adults  have  seen  many  such  in- 
stances which  illustrate  the  above  truth. 
I  do  not  advocate  distrust  of  young  men,  and 
consequent     fear  and  shrinking    in  society. 
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Nor  do  I  believe  that,  among  matured  young 
people  of  good  character  and  some  experi- 
ence, the  young  man  should  be  expected  to  do 
all  of  the  "courting."  Let  there  be  purity  of 
character  and  sincerity  of  motive,  and  then  let 
young  people  act  as  becometh  reasonable  and 
honorable  human  beings. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


WIFEHOOD  AND  MOTHERHOOD. 

The  wives  and  mothers  of  to-day  were  the 
girls  of  yesterday;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  girls  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  to-morrow. 

Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  every 
lassie  can  have  her  laddie;  for,  while  boys  and 
girls  are  born  into  the  world  in  about  equal 
numbers,  the  destroying  influences  of  war,  lust, 
intemperance  and  various  hazardous  occupa- 
tions still  continue  to  kill  off  the  males  faster 
than  the  occupations  and  habits  of  females 
destroy  them;  and  thus  it  comes  about  that 
in  old  countries  the  females  out -number  the 
males,  and  it  is  impossible  for  every  woman  to 
have  a  husband.  Still,  the  difference  in  num- 
bers is  not  so  great  but  that,  probably,  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all  females  who  reach 
womanhood  sooner  or  later  enter  into  the  mar- 
ried state;  and  of  those  who  marry,  probably 
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forty-nine-fiftieths  become  mothers.  So  it 
eventually  comes  about  that  the  relations  God 
designed  for  all  women, — viz,  wifehood  and 
motherhood, — become  realities  to  a  very,  very 
large  proportion  of  them;  and  doubtless  it 
will  continue  so  during  all  time.  Wifehood 
and  motherhood  indicate  the  significance  of 
the  reproductive  sphere — the  object  and  end 
of  sex,  the  nature  and  dependencies  of  which 
I  have  unfolded  to  you  in  preceding  chap- 
ters. 

A  girl  who  in  physical  development,  mental 
training  and  moral  character  does  not  become 
fitted  for  healthful,  successful,  happy  wifehood 
and  motherhood  fails  of  her  highest  mission 
in  this  world.  Every  girl  ought  to  expect 
and  prepare  for  these  relations — not,  indeed, 
by  habitually  dreaming  about  them,  mentally 
anticipating  or  anxiously  longing  for  them, 
but  by  intelligently  apprehending  the  fact  that, 
for  her,  marriage  is  at  least  highly  probable, 
and  by  making  of  herself  as  perfect  a  woman 
as  possible. 

If,  for  any  reason,  she  should  fail  to  enter 
upon  married  life,  she  may  still  rejoice  in  her 
perfected  womanhood;  for  the  qualifications 
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which  best  fit  her  for  marriage  are  also  her 
best  preparation  for  other  vocations  in  life. 
Her  womanly  charms  and  powers  may  be  used 
to  bless  and  help  the  world  in  many  ways.  Her 
life  and  love,  gifts  which  have  been  so  per- 
fectly unfolded  and  cultivated  will  accomplish 
for  herself  and  for  the  world  untold  good 
things;  and,  better  than  all  else,  the  mind  and 
soul  culture  secured  here  will,  doubtless,  con- 
tinue to  expand  in  the  higher  and  broader  life 
beyond  what  we  call  death.  That  life  which 
God  gave  to  you  in  the  microscopic  egg  of 
your  mother,  and  helped  her  and  you  to  culti- 
vate here  on  earth.  He  shall  translate  and  still 
further  transform  and  indefinitely  expand  in 
His  more  tangible  and  immediate  presence. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


ADDITIONAL  MATTERS  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

There  is  one  other  important  matter  that  I 
ought  not  to  omit  in  these  "Confidential  Talks;  " 
for  ignorance  on  the  subject  and  inattention  to 
it,  have  caused  untold  suffering. 

You  have  learned  that  the  pelvis  contains 
all  of  the  female  sexual  organs,  except  the 
breasts.  Two  other  important  organs  are  also 
located  in  this  cavity  of  the  body,  viz.  the 
Rectum,  or  lower  portion  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  Bladder,  a  sack  for  the  temporary  stor- 
age of  an  excretory  fluid,  called  urine,  v/hich 
is  constantly  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  is 
retained  in  the  bladder  till  its  expulsion  be- 
comes convenient.  The  health  and  habits 
(whether  good  or  bad)  of  each  one  of  these 
pelvic  organs  exerts  a  corresponding  influence 
on  the  others,  so  that  normal  development  and 
healthful  activity  of  the  sexual  organs  demand 
normal  states  and  activities  of  the  bladder  and 
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rectum.  Fortunately,  while  a  proper  care  of 
these  organs  is  imperative,  it  is  not  difficult 
for  one  who  is  disposed  to  take  care  of  herself. 
Notice  carefully  the  office  of  each  and  you 
will  feel  the  importance  of  aiding  them  in  their 
work. 

I  stated  that  the  bladder  was  for  storing, 
temporarily,  a  fluid  called  urine,  which   is  se- 
creted from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys.  When 
the  bladder  becomes   moderately  distended  by 
accumulated  urine,  a  sensation  is  felt  which 
prompts  one  to  seek  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  its  discharge.    This  physical  desire  may 
be  resisted  for  some  time,  during  which  the 
bladder  may  become  enormously  distended  and 
the  neighboring  organs  (womb,  ovaries,  etc.), 
not  only  painfully  crowded   upon  but,  through 
nerve  sympathy,  seriously  disturbed  in  various 
ways.     The  reflex  effects  of  this  unnatural 
retention  of  urine,  are  also  seen  in  other  parts 
of  the  body;  and  the  habitual,  wilful  holding 
of  this  poisonous  fluid  eventually  leads  to  se- 
rious and  complicated  difficulties.  The  bladder 
that  is  habitually  allowed  to  become  too  greatly 
distended  is  apt   to  suffer  partial,  or  perhaps, 
complete  paralysis  of  its  muscular  fibres,  and 
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thus  lose  its  power  to  expel  the  urine,  which 
must  then  be  drawn  off  artificially,  or  else  al- 
lowed to  constantly  trickle  away;  both  of  which 
processes  are  at  least  great  misfortunes.  You 
should,  therefore,  form  a  habit  of  heeding 
promptly  all  natural  demands  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  bladder.  You  may  thereby  avoid 
not  only  temporary  discomfort  but  painful 
chronic  ailments. 

As  a  rule,  not  more  than  about  six  hours 
should  elapse  between  the  acts  of  urination. 
The  amount  of  urine  secreted  daily  varies  great- 
ly with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  diet,  occu- 
pation and  mental  states.  As  a  rule  the  quan- 
tity is  much  greater  and  the  color  is  clearer 
during  cold  weather,  or  when  exposed  to  cold 
and  dampness.  Profuse  perspiration  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  of  water  to  be  drawn  off 
through  the  bladder,  while  checking  of  the 
perspiration  increases  the  amount  of  urine.  If 
a  quantity  of  this  excretion  remains  too  long 
in  the  blabder  a  process  of  decomposition  be- 
gins, which  is  apt  not  only  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  bladder,  but  through  sympathy,  to 
injure  the  kidneys,  the  womb  and,  indeed, 'the 
entire  body.    To  -hold  the  water"  longer  than 
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is  comfortable  is  to  irritate  and  poison  the 
system. 

The  rectum  is  the  lower  eight  or  nine  inches 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  receives  from  the 
upper  portions  of  the  intestines  and  expels 
from  the  body,  in  a  semi-solid  form,  the  un- 
used portions  of  food,  mingled  with  certain 
poisonous  excretions  that  are  poured  into  the 
intestinal  canal  at  different  points.  This  poi- 
sonous material  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
long  in  the  rectum,  the  walls  of  which  will  ab- 
sorb the  liquid  portions  of  the  excretory  matter 
and  pour  it  back  into  the  blood  vessels  through 
which  it  will  circulate  throughout  the  body, 
irritating  the  nerves,  disordering  the  nutritive 
processes,  roughening  the  skin,  over-working 
the  kidneys  and  fouling  the  breath;  for  the 
kidneys,  lungs  and  skin  undertake,  vicariously, 
to  excrete  what  the  bowels  do  not  readily  dis- 
charge. 

A  hint  from  the  rectum,  that  it  has  received 
material  for  discharge,  should  prompt  you  to 
attend  to  the  call  at  once.  If  you  voluntarily 
and  habitually  resist  the  desire  for  evacuation, 
the  nerves  soon  cease  to  report  the  condition; 
matter  accumulates;  poisons  are  absorbed;  cos- 
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tiveness  and  constipation,  with  the  common 
attendant,  headache,  become  habitual;  and 
piles,  fissure,  ulceration  and  kindred  ailments 
are  apt  to  follow.  Not  all  of  the  preceeding 
conditions,  probably,  nor  any  of  them,  perhaps, 
will  follow  immediately,  and  in  severe  form; 
but  all  who  neglect  "the  calls  of  nature"  are 
in  danger  of  any  or  all  of  the  consequences  I 
have  named.  Teach  yourself  to  abhor  and 
avoid  constipation  and  costiveness.  It  is  a  great 
foe  to  school  girls  and  sedentary  females. 
As  a  result  of  habitual  or  frequent  pressure 
from  a  distended  bladder  or  a  full  rectum,  the 
womb,  which  is  directly  between  them,  be- 
comes irritated,  congested  and,  perhaps,  dis- 
placed. It  may  be  tipped  or  bent  backward  by 
an  enlarged  bladder,  or  forward,  by  a  dis- 
tended rectum;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  crowding 
and  irritation,  the  entire  pelvic  region  may 
become  disordered,  producing  not  only  local  but 
general  discomfort  and  disease.  Remember  that 
every  organ  of  the  body  does  most  easily  and 
perfectly  that  which  it  does  with  habitual 
regularity.  Hence,  every  one  should,  by  all 
means,  form  the  habit  of  evacuating  the  rec- 
tum at  least  once  a  day,  and  at  some  regular 
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hour.  Immediately  after  breakfast  seems  to 
be  the  best  and  the  most  convenient  time  for 
most  persons;  but  regularity,  at  some  conven- 
ient hour  of  each  day,  is  the  prime  requisite. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


REST  AND  SLEEP, 

All  human  activity,  whether  voluntary  or 
automatic,  is  accompanied  by  destruction  of 
body  tissue.  This  tissue  must  be  replaced  by 
new  material,  which  must  be  taken  into  the 
body  as  food,  elaborated  by  the  digestive  pro- 
cesses, and  assimilated  by  the  impoverished 
tissues.  Time  and  opportunity  are  required 
for  this  work  of  repair. 

Periods  of  action  must  be  succeeded  by  peri- 
ods of  rest.  Nervous  energy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  which  all  bodily  activities  are  conducted, 
becomes  enfeebled  by  action,  and  demands 
occasional  relaxation  from  duty.  There  is  not 
an  animal  known  to  man  that  can  live  for  any 
great  length  of  time  without  rest.  There  is 
not  an  organ  of  the  body  that  can  work  con- 
stantly. Even  that  wonderful  instrument,  the 
heart,  which  beats  so  frequently  and  so  regular- 
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ly  from  birth  till  death,  rests  half  of  the  time; 
its  efforts  are  made  only  for  contraction,  the 
dilatation  being  a  passive  act  so  far  as  the  heart 
is  concerned.  And  besides,  for  contraction 
there  is  such  an  abundance  of  muscular  fibers 
that  only  a  part  of  them  are  active  at  any  one 
heart-beat.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  the 
organs  for  respiration.  The  nerve  tissues  of 
the  body,  especially  the  nerve  centers,  are  the 
most  delicate  and  unstable  of  all  the  organs; 
they  are  also  the  most  constantly  on  duty; 
hence,  they  wear  out  the  most  rapidly  and 
consequently  need  abundant  opportunity  for 
rest  and  recreation.  Nature  has  made  very 
elaborate  provision  for  the  recuperation  of  the 
tissues.  It  is  so  arranged  that  excessive  activ- 
ity of  any  part  of  the  body  is  accompanied  by 
sensations  of  fatigue  or  pain,  and  also  by  men- 
tal inclination  to  cease  the  efforts  which  have 
produced  the  unpleasant  sensations.  "I  am 
tired  and  must  rest,"  say  the  overworked  parts  ; 
and  so  says  the  entire  body  whenever  the  fa- 
tigue becomes  general.  To  secure  rest  of  the 
nervous  system  nature  has  provided  that  during 
about  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four  we  shall 
become  unconscious,  the  greater  part  of  the 
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nervous  tissue  shall  cease  its  activity,  become 
passive,  and  submit  to  a  reconstruction  of  the 
parts  that  have  been  impaired  by  previous  ac- 
tion. 

We  sleep,  and  during  those  unconscious 
hours  the  vital  forces,  like  myriads  of  little 
"Brownies,"  carefully  and  noiselessly  release 
and  carr}'  out  the  broken  tissues,  and  as  care- 
fully and  quietly  restore  what  has  been  broken 
down.  When  all  is  perfected  and  ready  for  use 
again,  the  master  workman  touches  a  mysteri- 
ous button,  so  to  speak,  and  we  awake  feeling 
rested;  that  is,  renewed  and  ambitious  for  a 
continuation  of  the  activities  that  had  been 
suspended.  All  must  sleep,  and  sleep  abun- 
dantly, if  repairs  are  to  keep  pace  with  tissue 
destruction.  Rapidly  growing  young  people, 
in  particular,require  an  abundance  of  slumber. 

To  sleep  properly  certain  habits  should  be 
formed,  for  nature  always  does  easiest  and  best 
that  which  she  does  habitually.  All  physical 
activities  naturally  fall  into  rhythmic  motion 
and  keep  time  like  a  musician,  hence, — 

I.  It  is  wise,so  far  as  practicable,  to  retire 
for  sleep  at  some  regular  hour,  and  in  an  ac- 
customed place. 
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2.  The  body  should  be  unrestrained  as  to 
position,  and  unencumbered  by  anything  bur- 
densome in  clothing  or  bedding. 

3-  We  should  let  the  body  take  any  relaxed 
position  that  it  naturally  assumes  and  finds 
agreeable  and  restful.  Pay  no  attention  to 
arbitrary  "rules"  about  sleeping,— for  exam- 
ple, with  the  head  toward  a  particular  point  of 
compass,  and  other  such  nonsense.  Sleep  lying 
on  either  side  or  on  neither  side,  as  you  may 
feel  disposed.  Sleep  on  hair,  husk,  straw,  or 
planks,  as  you  please;  but  do  not  sleep  on 
feathers,  or  anything  so  soft  and  enveloping  as 
to  smother  the  body  and  produce  a  weakening 
perspiration. 

4.  Go  to  bed  to  sleep,  not  to  review  the 
past,  to  plan  for  the  future,  or  to  worry  about 
anything.  Night-time  and  bed  are  for  slumber 
and  recuperation,  not  for  continued  physical 
activity,  mental  dissipation,  or  lascivious 
thoughts.  A  worried  mind,  a  troubled  con- 
science, and  lustful  desires  are  most  terrible 
experts  at  tearing  down  a  human  body  and 
ruining  its  health.  When  the  hour  comes  to 
call  the  day's  work  done,  banish  all  care,  lay 
aside  all  business  and  anxiety — diiadgo  to  sleep. 
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5.    A  clear  conscience  and  will-power  are 
the  best  possible  sleep  producers;  they  are  the 
"night  caps"  par  excellance.    Do   not  amuse 
yourself  by  watching  an  imaginary  drove  of 
sheep  jumping  over  obstructions,  by  reciting 
the  alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table,  by 
counting  to  one  hundred  and  back,  or  anything 
of  the  sort;  but,  on  going  to  bed,  stop  thinking 
mid  go  to  sleep.    If  hungry,  eat  a  little  plain 
food  or  drink  a  little  milk.    If  physically  irri- 
tated, take  a  sponge  bath ;  if  suffering  from 
cold  feet,  a  hot  foot-bath  may  be  a  decided 
help;  but  the  great,  ever-needed  panacea  for 
sleeplessness  consists  of  a  clear  conscience, 
mental  complacency,  and  a  will  to  sleep. 

The  amount  of  sleep  required  by  individuals 
varies  greatly.  Children  and  feeble  persons 
need  more  than  healthy  adults.  Times  of  trial 
and  hardship  demand  increased  hours  of  uncon- 
sciousness. Many  who  tire  easily  and  rest 
with  difficulty  do  well  to  take  short  naps  dur- 
ing the  day,  if  possible,  and  then  to  sleep  till 
they  naturally  awake.  Rising-bells  and  alarm- 
clocks  are,  perhaps,  often  a  necessity  in  our 
modern  civilization;  but,  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  they  are  a  misfortune,  and  are  physic- 
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ally  useful  in  proportion  as  they  are  not  used. 

But  sleep  is  not  the  only  means  of  recuper- 
ating. Simple  bodily  rest,  while  rernaining 
awake,  is  one  of  the  safety-valves  and  delights 
of  life.  God  pity  the  poor,  nervous  creatures 
who  cannot  sit  down  or  lie  down  and  rest 
whenever  it  is  needed.  Nature  has  provided 
for  a  great  deal  of  tissue-resting  and  repair 
while  we  continue  at  work.  By  establishing 
relays  of  nerve  and  muscle  she  has  given  us 
great  reserve  force,  so  that  when  any  of  the 
tissues  become  tired  they  can  rest,  while  others 
take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  on  till  the}^,  in 
their  turn,  shall  need  a  period  of  rest  and  be 
relieved  by  a  fresh  detail.  A  man  can  work 
certain  muscles  moderately  and  steadily  all 
day,  because  only  a  part  of  the  fibers  are  active 
simultaneously.  The  limit  of  human  muscular 
power  is  seen  onl}'  in  exceptional  cases  of  de- 
lirium, or  in  times  of  special  effort  under  great 
excitement,  when  the  will  is  strongly  concen- 
trated on  the  muscles  and  all  of  the  fibers  are 
brought  into  simultaneous  action.  At  such 
times  several  men,  using  only  ordinary  muscu- 
lar power,  are  needed  to  hold  the  one  who  is 
putting  forth  all  his  reserve  force.  But  young 
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and  growing  persons,  while  engaged  in  ordinary 
occupations,  frequently  summon  so  much  of 
their  reserve  force  daily  as  to  become  tired  and 
in  need  of  relaxation.  When  this  need  is  felt, 
it  is  time  to  sit  down,  or  lie  down,  and  let  the 
nutritive  forces  pick  up  the  dropped  stitches 
and  knit  up  the  raveled  seams. 

Our  modern  civilization  is  one  of  overwork; 
rest  periods  are  too  infrequent  and  too  short 
for  the  needed  recuperation.  Most  Americans 
are  wearing  themselves  out  too  rapidly.  Our 
young  people  are  too  generally  given  to  exces- 
sive excitement  and  wasteful  dissipation  of 
energy.  Everything  must  go  with  a  rush  and 
a  push.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  time  for 
standing  still.  But  we  should  know  that  a 
great  deal  of  rest  may  be  secured  without  com- 
plete cessation  from  voluntary  effort.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  much  of  our  labor  requires  the 
simultaneous  action  of  only  a  part  of  our  or- 
gans, or  of  but  a  portion  of  the  tissues  of  an 
organ  that  is  being  used,  and  an  occasional 
change  that  will  bring  into  action  other  parts 
enables  the  tired  ones  to  rest.  What  is  true 
of  the  muscles  or  of  the  glands  of  the  body  is 
true  also  o£  the  nerves  and  the  brain,  and 
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likewise  of  the  mental  faculties.  Simply  a 
change  is  often  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  rest. 
Indeed,  we  have  come  to  use  the  word,  recre- 
ation (r^-creation),  to  express  a  mere  change 
of  activity.  If  the  change  be  to  something 
more  agreeable  to  our  tastes,  the  benefit  is 
much  more  marked.  I  remember  that  when 
a  boy,  I  used  to  get  very  tired  at  certain  kinds 
of  work,  but  could  fly  joyfully  to  other  kinds 
of  work,  called  play,  chiefly  because  the 
latter  brought  into  action  a  different  set  of 
muscles  and  different  mental  faculties.  In 
order  to  get  the  most  and  best  out  of  life  we 
should  train  ourselves  to  enjoy  all  kinds  of 
useful  toil;  learn  to  make  play  of  them,  so 
that  we  may  secure  the  benefits  of  pleasurable 
change  in  passing  from  one  kind  to  another. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  not  feel  the  need  of  such 
occupations  as  are  simply  sports. 

It  is  wise  to  alternate,  or  rotate,  the  various 
forms  of  life's  duties  so  as  to  secure  daily,  rest- 
ful change,  both  physical  and  mental.  Make 
it  a  duty  to  rest  and  sleep  rationally,  and  thus 
secure  the  most  possible  of  their  wonderful  aid 
in  building  up  a  worthy  womanhood.  During 
the  years  of  most  rapid  sex-development  it  is 
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particularly  desirable  that  excesses  and  ail 
forms  of  dissipation  be  avoided.  Give  the 
vital  powers  all  the  chance  they  need  to  make 
an  all-around  woman  of  you.  Like  oil,  poured 
into  dry  and  heating  machinery,  are  rest  and 
sleep  to  the  growing  and  energetic  human 
body.  Learn  early  in  life  to  economize  in  the 
matter  of  vital  energy;  it  is  worth  more  than 
money. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


AMUSEMENTS  AND  RECREATION. 

The  greatest  tonic,  stimulant,  and  equalizer 
is  genuine  pleasure.  Contentment,  satisfaction, 
joy,  are  remarkable  for  their  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  mind  and  body.  Occupations  that  are 
inviting  and  pleasurable,  whether  they  be 
called  work  or^  play,  are  helpful  to  human 
development,  longevity,  and  efficiency.  But 
most  occupations  that  are  wage-earning  and 
directly  necessary  to  securing  a  living,  or  to 
getting  on  in  the  world,  easily  become  irksome 
and,  if  too  long  and  intensely  pursued,  intoler- 
able. 

Diversion,  recreation,  pleasure,  are  demanded 
as  an  antidote  to  our  feelings  of  depression 
and  fatigue,  a  stimulant  to  our  courage,  a  basis 
for  satisfaction  with  life.  All  must  have  recre- 
ation and  amusement  in  order  to  thrive  well; 
but  in  seeking  them  it  is  easy  to  find  and  to 
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follow  those  which,  though  apparently  and 
perhaps  temporarily  healthful,  are  finally  de- 
structive of  things  good  and  satisfying. 

Experience  is  constantly  teaching  us  that 

some — 

"Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
Or  like  the  snow-flakes  on  the  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  lost  forever. 
Or,  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm." 

All  amusements  which  leave  a  sting,  or 
feelings  of  surfeit  or  of  regret,  are  either 
essentially  unhealthful  (and  therefore  unjustifi- 
able), or  they  are  used  in  such  a  way  as,  prac- 
tically, to  make  them  injurious.  There  are 
some  so-called  amusements  which  are  inevita- 
bly bad,  and  there  are  others  which  are  bad 
only  when  they  are  intemperately  pursued. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  time,  the  manner, 
the  amount,  the  associations,  the  tendencies 
of  various  forms  of  activity  called  amusements, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them  rigidly 
as  either  commendable  or  objectionable.  All 
intelligent  persons  must  admit  that  our  lives 
should  be  conformed  to  ways  that  are  helpful 
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to  advancement  in  all  that  is  really  and  per- 
manently good.  Sleep,  rest,  change,  and 
amusements  are  valuable  and  justifiable  only 
as  they  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
good  ends.  Before  bringing  in  our  verdict  for 
or  against  any  form  of  amusement,  we  must 
examine  carefully  into  all  of  its  bearings  and 
influences. 

"Consult  thy  whole  existence  and  be  wise; 
That  oracle  will  put  all  doubt  to  flight." 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  amusements  should 
secure  res^  froni  irkso77ie  toil  and  conduce  to 
real  recuperation.  While  they  enable  fatigued 
parts  of  the  body  to  rest,  they  should  also 
bring  into  action  other  parts  that  need,  for 
the  general  good  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for 
their  own  good,  to  be  called  into  exercise. 
Grenuine  and  healthful  amusements  stimulate 
mental  emotion  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one 
forget  his  burdens  and  sorrows  ;  they  leave  in 
the  consciousness  a  sweet  memory  which 
spreads  its  perfume  over  and  through  the  suc- 
ceeding period  of  toil,  and  even  into  the  toil 
of  one's  neighbors.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
about  the  efiecis.  Questionable  amusements 
are  usually  injurious  amusements.  Some  really 
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commendable  forms  may  be  in  bad  repute  sim- 
ply because  they  are  habitually  in  bad  com- 
pany, or  possibly  because  of  mere  prejudice. 
Each  one  should  be  intelligently  examined  as 
to  its  nature  and  influence,  and  be  accepted  or 
rejected  only  after  a  fair  judgment  is  passed 
upon  it.  Some  forms  require  much  skillful  phys- 
ical activity  or  great  muscular  strength,  while 
others  demand  neither  strength   nor  activity. 
Some  require  one  to  be  out-of-doors;  others,  to 
be  shut  up  in  crowded  rooms.    Some  require 
much  mental  ability  as  a  condition  of  success; 
others  depend  upon  what  we  call  chance,  /. 
<?.,  upon  forces  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
and  the  workings  of  which  we  cannot  foretell. 
Some  may  be  engaged  in  by  individuals  alone  ; 
others  require  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more 
persons.  Some  require  mental  activity;  others 
physical,  largely,  while  some  require  a  com- 
bination of  mental  and  physical  effort.  Their 
name  is  legion,  and  the  combinations  are  nearly 
endless. 

Comparatively  few  persons  in  this  country 
lack  opportunities  for  amusement,  and  with 
many  the  great  question  is  what  not  to  do. 
Conspicuous  among  them  are  the  theater,  the 
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opera  and  the  concert;  of  these  we  have 
all  grades  as  to  artistic  merit  and  moral  and 
intellectual  influence.  We  have  also  the  circus, 
the  menagerie,  the  museum,  and  the  mongrel 
show;  of  these,  also,  there  are  all  grades. 
Then  there  are  races,  and  fairs,  and  exposi- 
tions; there  are  grand  balls,  club-dances,  and 
private  dancing  parties ;  banquets,  receptions, 
and  teas;  picnic  parties  and  various  gatherings 
for  the  old  and  for  the  young,  or  for  both 
together;  some  close  early  in  the  evening  and 
some  late  in  the  night.  There  are  games  of  all 
sorts — base-ball,  foot-ball,  cricket,  tennis,  cro- 
quet, cards,  dominoes,  chess,  checkers,  hop- 
pity,  tiddledewinks,  and  "pigs  in  the  clover," 
besides  many  more  of  less  note.  With  so  much 
to  select  from,  how  shall  we  amuse  ourselves? 
I  answer,  Jn  atiy  way  we  please — provided, 
first,  that  we  can  afford  it;  second,  that  we 
find,  practically,  that  it  furnishes  the  rest  and 
recuperation  we  need,  and  that  without  leav- 
ing a  residuum  of  regret  or  of  lessened  self- 
respect;  third,  that  our  indulgence  does  not 
interfere  with  the  natural  rights  of  others,  or 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  them;  and,  fourth, 
that  it  is  not  of  such  a  fascinating  nature  as  to 
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induce  us  to  consume  an  undue  amount  of 
time  and  energy.  It  will  always  require  a 
goodly  stock  of  intelligence  and  conscience  to 
determine,  each  for  herself,  what  amusements 
she  shall  seek,  and  where,  when,  and  how  she 
shall  seek  them. 

I  apprehend  that  on  this  subject,  among 
the  old  as  well  as  among  the  young,  there  is 
insufficient  exercise  of  combined  intelligence 
and  conscience.  Few  of  us  ever  get  so  far 
away  from  childhood's  characteristics  that  we 
do  not,  sometimes,  do  things  simply  because 
we  want  to,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  perhaps 
we  ought  not  to,  A  little  reasoning  on  the 
subject  will  lead  us  to  helpful  general  princi- 
ples. We  have  seen  that  all  workers,  whether 
of  body  or  of  mind,  need  frequent  opportunities 
for  recuperation.  A  change  of  activity  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  secure  this,  in  most  in- 
stances. Sometimes  the  change  should  be  to 
that  which  is  simply  a  diversion,  something 
that  is  of  no  value  save  that  it  turns  our  atten- 
tion from  what  has  become  monotonous  or 
perhaps  painful. 

Symmetry  and  harmony  of  development  be- 
ing always  desirable,  and  nature  being  always 
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in  sympathy  with  right  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  must  appear  evident  that,  in  general, 
the  man  whose  regular  employment  is  sedentary 
and  mental  should  seek  his  recreations  largely 
in  the  open  air  and  through  the  use  of  his 
muscles;  and  that  the  man  whose  regular  toil 
is  with  his  muscles,  should  seek  amusements 
which,  while  they  rest  his  body,  furnish  health- 
ful activity  for  his  mind.  This  general  princi- 
ple will,  I  think,  stand  the  test  of  careful  ex- 
amination. But  there  is  one  fact  that  may  be 
forgotten :— the  daily  use  of  either  mind  or 
muscle  may  be  so  severe  as  to  tax  to  the  ut- 
most one's  vital  powers,  so  that  she  may  need 
absolute,  or  at  least  nearly  absolute,  resi, 
rather  than  a  change  to  some  other  line  of 
physical  expenditure.  Nervous,  thin,  fidgety 
people  are  too  apt  to  go  from  one  form  of  activ- 
ity to  another,  instead  of  from  activity  to  rest. 

In  view  of  this  principle  we  can  see  that  the 
plow-boy's  best  amusement  will  not  be  found 
in  occupations  that  require  more  walking;  the 
shop-girl's,  not  in  that  which  keeps  her  in- 
doors and  on  her  feet;  the  student's,  not  that 
which  holds  her  to  the  house  actively  using 
her  brain;  the  active  business  woman's,  not 
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that  which  keeps  her  mind  at  continued  high 
tension.  The  student,  the  seamstress,  the 
book-keeper,  and  others  of  sedentary  habits, 
should  not  habitually  seek  recreation  in-doors 
and  at  mental  games,  but,  rather,  should  get 
out-of-doors  as  often  as  possible,  and  there 
indulge  in  muscular  activity;  or,  if  too  tired 
for  physical  exercise,  they  should  seek  simple 
rest  in  a  passive  association  with  nature.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me:  checkers,  chess,  cards, 
and  kindred  games  may  be  unobjectionable  for 
some  persons,  under  certain  circumstances; 
but  sedentary,  brain-working  men  and  women 
should  not  habituall}'  amuse  themselves  in- 
doors and  at  games  which  require  continued 
activity  of  the  mental  powers. 

But,  while  indulgence  in  out-of-door  recrea- 
tions is  particularly  desirable, caution  is  needed 
in  their  employment,  especially  in  beginning 
the  use  of  muscles  that  are  untrained  and  un- 
developed. Many  persons  who  are  not  care- 
fully trained  and  controlled  are  apt  to  make 
unwisely  severe  efforts,  and  thereby  produce 
conditions  which  we  would  call  "founder,"  if 
exhibited  by  a  horse. 

Young  women  will  not  need  the  caution 
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which  should  be  given  to  young  men  in  regard 
to  modern  college  athletics  and  certain  forms 
of  gymnastics  which,  as  generally  conducted, 
are  injudiciously  severe.  Nor  will  they  re- 
quire to  be  counseled  concerning  intercolle- 
giate match-games  which  frequently  result  in 
intense  excitement,  angry  disputes,  betting 
and  drinking, — sources  of  grave  evil,  not  only 
physically  but  mentally  and  morally.  But 
young  women  need  some  special  advice  in  re- 
gard to  the  dangers  of  exercising  in  tight 
clothing.  Tight  dress,  even  without  a  corset, 
restricts  muscular  freedom,  and  the  stiff,  un- 
yielding corset  intensifies  the  evil  by  pushing 
internal  organs  out  of  place.  It  is,  in  fact, 
doubtful  if  even  walking  be  free  from  danger, 
if  tight  clothing  be  worn. 

A  loose  blouse  waist,  with  full  Turkish  trou- 
sers,is  a  suitable  dress  for  in-door  gymnastics, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  short  skirt  becomes 
adapted  to  mountain-climbing,  tennis-playing, 
skating,  or  bicycling.  Physicians  are  often 
asked  if  these  active  sports  are  not  injurious 
for  girls.  If  they  must  be  enjoyed  in  the 
ordinary  fashionable  attire  the  question  must 
be  answered  in  the   affirmative.    But  in  hy- 
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gienic  dress,  and  with  muscles  brought,  by 
gradual  and  appropriate  exercise,  up  to  a  fair 
degree  of  development,  there  is  no  adequate 
reason  why  the  girl  of  ordinary  health,  if  free 
from  organic  weakness,  may  not  enjoy  them. 
Stairs  are  a  great  bug-bear  to  many  women, 
and  the  flights  of  stairs  in  school-houses  are 
often  blamed  for  injury  to  girls,  when  in  truth 
the  blame  should  have  been  given  to  the  dress 
which  prevented  the  natural  use  of  the  mus- 
cles. Dio  Lewis  demonstrated,  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  that  it  was  the  dress,  and  not 
the  stairs,  that  were  the  sources  of  danger. 
He  found  that,  dressed  with  unrestricted 
waist,  and  with  no  weight  of  skirts  upon  the 
hips,  the  most  delicate  girls  would  gradually 
acquire  the  power  to  climb  hills  or  stairs  with- 
out fatigue  or  danger. 

The  question  now  of  great  interest  to  girls 
is  in  regard  to  the  healthfulness  of  bicycling. 
Many  are  prophesying  dire  results  from  this 
fascinating  exercise,  and  fond  parents  are  re- 
fusing to  allow  their  daughters  to  ride,  because 
they  are  girls.  It  will  be  a  delight  to  girls  to 
learn  that  the  fact  of  their  sex  is,  in  itself,  not 
a  bar  to  riding  a  wheel.  If  the  girl  is  normally 
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constituted  and  is  dressed  hygienically,  and  if 
she  will  use  judgment  and  not  overtax  herself 
in  learning  to  ride,  and  in  measuring  the 
length  of  rides  after  she  has  learned,  she  is  in 
no  more  danger  from  riding  a  wheel  than  is 
the  young  man.  But  if  she  persists  in  riding 
in  a  tight  dress,  and  uses  no  judgment  in  de- 
ciding the  amount  of  exercise  she  is  capable 
of  safely  taking,  it  will  be  quite  possible  for 
her  to  injure  herself,  and  then  it  is  she,  and 
not  the  wheel,  that  is  to  blame.  Many  phy- 
sicians are  now  coming  to  regard  the  "wheel" 
as  beneficial  to  the  health  of  women,  as  well 
as  of  men. 

Dr.  Seneca  Egbert  says :  "As  an  exercise, 
bicycling  is  superior  to  most,  if  not  all 
others  at  our  command.  It  takes  one  into  the 
out-door  air  J  is  entirely  under  control;  can  be 
made  gentle  or  vigorous  as  one  desires;  is 
active  and  not  passive;  takes  the  rider  out- 
side of  himself  and  the  thoughts  and  cares  of 
his  daily  work;  develops  his  will, his  attention, 
his  courage,  and  independence,  and  makes 
pleasant  what  is  otherwise  often  most  irksome ; 
moreover,  the  exercise  is  well  and  equally  dis- 
tributed over  almost  the  whole  body,  and,  as 
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Parker  says,  when  all  the  muscles  are  exer- 
cised, no  muscle  is  likely  to  be  over-exercised." 

He  advocates  cycling  as  a  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia, torpid  liver,  incipient  consumption, 
nervous  exhaustion,  rheumatism,  and  melan- 
cholia. In  regard  to  the  exercise  for  women  he 
says:  "It  gets  them  out  of  doors,  gives  them 
a  form  of  exercise  adapted  to  their  needs,  that 
they  may  enjoy  in  company  with  others  or 
alone,  and  one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  their 
nervous  troubles." 

He  instances  two  cases,  fourteen  and  eight- 
een years  of  age,  where  a  decided  increase  in 
height  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  cycling. 
We  are  often  asked  if  riding  a  wheel  is  not 
the  same  as  running  a  sewing-machine.  We 
will  let  the  same  doctor  answer  this  question. 
He  says:  "Not  at  all.    Women,   at  least,  sit 
erect  on  a  wheel,  and  consequently  the  thighs 
never  make  even  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk, 
and  there  is  no  stasis  of  blood  in  the  lower 
limbs  and  genitalia.  Moreover,  the  work  itself 
makes  her  breathe  in   oceans  of   fresh  air. 
While  the  woman  at  the  sewing-machine  works 
in-doors,  stoops  over  her  work,  contracting  the 

chest  and  almost  completely  checking  the  flow 
11 
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of  blood  to  and  from  the  lower  half  of  her 
body,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  increasing 
the  demand  for  it  there,  finally  aggravating  the 
whole  trouble  by  the  pressure  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  corset  against  the  abdomen,  so  that  the 
customary  congestions  and  displacements  have 
good  cause  for  their  existence." 

The  great  desideratum  in  all  recreations  is 
pure  air,  plenty  of  it,and  lungs  free  to  absorb 
it. 

No  doubt  the  theater  might  be  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  many. 
But  when  one  of  sedentary  occupation  habitu- 
ally, or  even  frequently,  spends  his  evenings  in 
packed,  close  rooms,  inhaling  air  heavy  with 
the  exhalations  of  other  people,  while  the  emo- 
tions (not  to  say  the  baser  passions)  are  being 
unduly  excited,  and  when  this  excitement 
continues  into  hours  that  ought  to  be  spent  in 
sleep,  then  surely  theater-going  is  not  ideal 
recreation,  nor  is  it  a  wise  thing  to  make  it 
one  of  our  means  of  amusement.  And  the  same 
objection,  so  far  as  it  applies,  must  be  made 
to  operas,  concerts,  lectures,  and  all  other  en- 
tertainments. The  direct  menial  influences  of 
each  kind  of  amusement  are  also  to  be  consid- 
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ered,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  over  excit- 
ing, depressing,  or  weakening  in  any  way,  then 
a  halt  should  be  called.  There  is  also  a  more 
distinctly  moral  side  to  all  these  questions. 
Card-playing,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may  be  as  innocent  as  taking  a  walk  or 
swinging  dumb-bells ;  but  if  one  finds  that 
cards  are  so  bewitching  as  to  induce  long  tar- 
rying at  the  games,  and  consequent  neglect  of 
business,  if  he  finds  that  they  lead  into  any 
form  of  gambling,  then  surely  such  a  person 
must  abandon  card-playing  as  bad  amusement. 

The  verdict  of  all  intelligent,  observant,  and 
honest  men  is  that  gambling  should  be  avoided, 
not  only  because  it  is  morally  wrong  but  be- 
cause it  does  not  supply  genuine  recreation  to 
either  mind  or  body. 

At  social  parties  and  in  public  places  gam- 
bling, as  a  mere  pastime,  is  increasingly  pop- 
ular, and  recruiting  offices  for  professionals 
axe  being  established  in  many  of  our  Christian 
homes.  The  man  or  the  woman  who,  at  the 
social  party  or  at  the  family  fireside,  plays  any 
kind  of  a  game  for  stakes,  even  though  they 
may  be  trifling,  thereby  kindles  and  fans  a 
flame   that  in  many  cases  becomes  unquench- 
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able.  The  progressive  euchre  party  and  the 
social  games  of  poker,  at  which  the  stakes  are 
"just  enough  to  make  the  game  interesting, 
you  know,"  often  prove  effective  recruiting 
shops  for  the  gambling  hells.  The  gambler 
almost  inevitably  becomes  a  libertine.  Gam- 
bling and  lust  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  natural, 
for  the  excitements  of  the  gaming  table  pro- 
duce an  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve 
centers,  and  that  condition  is  actively  reflected 
by  the  sexual  organs.  The  person  thus  tempted 
easily  follows  physical  impulses.  The  gambler 
rushes  into  anything  that  will  either  arouse  or 
gratify  a  love  of  excitement.  The  steps  of  the 
gambler  easily  "iake  hold  on  hell. " 

But  how  about  the  fashionable  party,  the 
swell  reception,  the  social  dance,  and  other 
popular  gatherings  and  associations  of  people, 
in  large  and  in  small  numbers?  By  their  fruits 
shall  they  be  judged. 

The  moral  quality  of  most  forms  of  amuse- 
ment may  be  determined  simply  by  their  phys- 
ical effects.  So  intimately  related  are  mind 
and  body,  so  influential  is  the  conscience  over 
physical  processes,  that  nothing  which  the 
conscience  condemns  can  be  healthful  and  re- 
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cuperative.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  every 
form  of  physical  excess  or  dissipation,  inevi- 
tably leaves  mental  recoils  and  moral  stings 
which,  like  undying  echoes,  go  reverberating 
through  the  chambers  of  memory,  making  rest, 
refreshment  and  recuperation  impossible. 

One  of  the  great  souled  men  of  our  day,  one 
who  has  seen  much  of  life  and  has  earnestly 
studied  many  of  its  problems,  truly  says:  "If 
an  amusement  sends  you  home  at  night  nerv- 
ous, so  that  you  cannot  sleep,  and  you  rise  up 
in  the  morning,  not  because  you  are  slept 
out,  but  because  your  duties  drag  you  from 
your  slumbers,  you  have  been  where  you  ought 
not  to  have  been.  There  are  amusements  that 
send  a  man,  next  day,  to  his  work,  yawning, 
stupid,  nauseated,  and  with  blood-shot  eyes ; 
they  are  wrong  amusements.  There  are  enter- 
tainments that  give  a  man  disgust  with  the,  ' 
drudgery  of  life;  with  work-tools  because  they 
are  not  swords;  with  working-aprons  because 
they  are  not  princely  robes;  with  domestic 
cattle  because  they  are  not  infuriated  bulls  of 
the  arena.  If  anything  sends  you  home  long- 
ing for  a  life  of  thrilling  adventure,  for  love  that 
takes  poison  or  shoots  itself,  for  moonlight 
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adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  you  are  the  sacrificed  victim 
of  unsanctified  pleasure.  Our  recreations  are 
intended  to  build  us  up,  and  if  they  pull  us 
down,  as  to  our  moral  or  as  to  our  physical 
strength,  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  obnoxious." 

Wise  people  judge  all  so-called  amusements 
by  their  actual  fruits;  by  their  immediate  and 
their  remote  influence  on  the  body,  the  mind, 
and  the  soul.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
cheerfully  avoid  all  that  prove  to  be  dissipat- 
ing to  physical  energy,  or  degrading  to  moral 
character;  and  the  highest  wisdom  as  clearly 
dictates  that  we  cheerfully  engage  in  those 
things  which  rest,  refresh,  and  energize  our 
God-given  powers. 

Let  every  young  woman  daily  thank  God  for 
the  privileges  and  delights  of  rest,  recreation, 
amusements,  pleasures;  and  let  her  show  her 
gratitude  for  them  by  an  intelligent  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  conscientious  use.  Let  one  and 
all— 

"Give  pleasure's  name  to  naught 
But  what  has  passed  the  authentic  seal  of  reason 
And  defies  the  tooth  of  Time; 
When  past,  a  pleasure  still," 
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Womanhood  demands  such  conduct.  Gen- 
uine and  complete  womanhood  always  exhibits 
it. 


CHAPTER  XXIIl. 


CONCLUSION. 


A  careful  consideration  of  woman's  part  thus 
far  in  the  history  of  the  world  makes  every 
genuine  lover  of  humanity  feel  intensely  sad. 
A  superficial  glance  at  her  present  condition, 
in  this  country,  is  satisfactory  enough  to  mos' 
thoughtless  people;  but  the  thoughtfully  observ- 
ant still  see  beneath  the  surface  serious  con- 
ditions  and  tendencies,  which  can  be  corrected 
only  by  intelligent,  united  and  protracted 
effort. 

During  the  early  centuries  of  the  world's 
history,  as  at  present  in  some  countries,  wo- 
man was  practically  a  menial  slave,  dependent 
on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  men  for  any  free- 
dom^  or  privileges  that  she  may  have  had. 
Christianity  opened  a  wide  door  for  her  emer- 
gence into  free  life  and  happiness;  but  she  has 
come  forth  timidly  and,  until  recently,  with 
great  caution.    Still,  she  has  made  progress. 
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During  the  last  few  centuries  she  has  made 
rapid  advancement,  intellectually,  socially  and 
morally;  but,  in  some  countries,  she  has  de- 
generated physically,  in  at  least  a  few  respects. 
Physicians  of  wide  experience  in  this  country 
deliberately  declare  that  not  more  than  one 
woman  in  fifty  is  in  perfect  health,— entirely 
free  from  acute  and  chronic  illness;  and  the 
percentage  of  those  who  are  almost  habitually 
and  painfully  conscious  of  a  degree  of  weakness 
and  disorder  is  very  large.    This  fact  physi- 
cians quite  generally  attribute  to  the  unwise 
customs  of  women  in  matters  of  nutrition,  phys- 
ical exercise,  dress,  "society"  and  so-called  ed- 
ucation—especially to  unhealthful  dress,  seden- 
tary life  and  monotonous,    belittling  mental 
habits. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  the  preceding  pages 
to  give  you  the  essential  facts  regarding  the 
basis  and  conditions  of  your  well-being,  both 
as  individual  women  and  as  woman,  in  the 
aggregate.  I  hope  you  have  concluded  that 
your  sex  is  not  doomed,  either  through  natural 
peculiarities  or  through  the  purpose  and  power 
of  the  male  sex,  to  continue  on  earth  as  man's 
mferior  in  any  respect,  except  in  the  matter 
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of  average  size,  and  consequently,  in  average 
muscular  strength.  Woman  may,  if  she  will, 
secure  perfect  development  of  all  her  powers, 
perfect  freedom  of  action  in  all  spheres  of 
activity  possible  for  her,  and  perfect  equality 
with  man,  socially,  politically  and  commer- 
cially. But  this  she  can  do  only  by  finding  out 
those  eternal,  beneficent  laws  which,  in  the 
beginning,  were  established  for  her  good,  and 
by  conforming  her  life  to  the  requirements. 

I  trust  that  all  of  you  who  have  read  this 
book  have  come  to  see  clearly  and  to  feel  deeply 
that  there  is  no  one  special,  secret  way  to  se- 
cure health;  no  royal  road  to  womanly  devel- 
opment and  success  ;  no  knack  in  getting  estab- 
lished in  complete  womanhood;  no  patent  sys- 
tem of  training  for  it;  no  supernatural  route. 
All  that  any  girl  needs  to  do  is  to  obey  the 
laws  of  God,  as  written  in  all  her  members 
and  as  published  throughout  all  nature.  If  each 
of  you,  individually,  will  candidly  and  earn- 
estly listen  to  God,  as  he  speaks  to  you  through 
your  own  highest  nature,  instead  of  heedlessly 
and  foolishly  following  unreasonable  st3des, 
fashions,  customs  and  fads,  then,most  assuredly, 
a  genuine  success  in  life  will,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  your  reward. 
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The  Datcgkter  of  Leontius; 

or. 

Phases  of  Byzantine  Life,  Social  and  Religious, 
in  the  Fifth  Century  after  Christ." 

By  J.  D.  CRAIG  HOUSTON,  B.D. 


Contents:— I.  Parentage  and  Early  Associations.  II. 
New  Surroundings.  III.  The  Hippodrome  :  Its  Sports 
and  Factions.     IV.  Church  Life  in  Constantinople. 

V.  A  Visit  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  what  came  of  it. 

VI.  Social  and  Religious  Contrasts.  VII.  Empress  of 
the  East.  VIII.  New  Arrivals  in  the  Imperial  Palace. 
IX.  Dissension  in  the  Court,  and  Contention  in  the 
Church.  X.  Through  Shadows  into  Sunshine.  XI. 
Relics  and  Relic-Worship.  XII.  An  Imperial  Pilgrim. 
XIII.  Disgrace  and  Exile  of  Athenais.  XIV.  The 
Evil  Genius  of  Theodosius.  XV.  Fresh  Ecclesiastical 
Turmoils.  XVI.  In  Sorrow's  Deepest  Depths.  XVII. 
Literary  Remains. 

"The  story  of  the  Maid  of  Athens  who  was  exalted  from  an 
obscure  position  to  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  fifth 
century  might,  according  to  Gibbon,  be  deemed  an  'incredible 
romance,"  if  it  had  not  been  verified  on  the  page  of  history  in  the 
marriage  of  Theodosius  II.  The  Byzantine  writers  are,  of  course, 
the  chief  authorities  for  all  that  we  know  of  the  remarkable,  as  well 
as  romantic,  career  of  Athenais,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
'  Daughter  of  Leontius,"  the  Sophist,  and  Mr.  Craig  Houston  has 
turned  such  scanty  materials  to  admirable  account  in  the  book  before 
us.  With  the  help  of  what  he  calls  legitimate  inference  and  reason- 
able conjecture,  Mr.  Craig  Houston  has  filled  in  to  some  extent  the 
details  of  the  story;  but,  wherever  possible,  he  has  adhered  to 
history  and  tradition.  He  has  set  the  pure  and  noble  figure  of  this 
Greek  Empress  of  Constantinople  against  the  background  of  the 
Byzantine  Court  in  an  age  when,  under  the  parade  of  religion,  vice 
and  luxury  prevailed  to  a  sinister  extent.  The  book  is  skilfully 
written,  though  here  and  there  the  description,  both  of  the  Empress 
and  her  surroundings,  is  somewhat  vagjie  and  inadequate.  Mr. 
Craig  Houston  has  brought  scholarstiip  and  care  to  his  inter- 
pretation.'"—  The  Speaker. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  acknowledging  a  copy  of  "The  Daughter  of 
Leontius,"  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Craig  Houston,  says :— "  Pray  accept  my 
thanks,  dear  sur,  for  the  work  you  have  kindly  sent  me.  I  am 
perusing  it  as  well  as  the  condition  of  my  eyes  will  permit,  and 
not  without  great  interest  and  pleasure.  The  pagan  statues  in 
St.  Sophia's  are  quite  new  to  me. — Yours  very  faithfully,  W.  E. 
Gladstone," 
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''Her  Day  of  Service!' 

By  Edward  Garrett, 

Author  of  "By  Still  Waters,"  etc. 


Contents:— I.  Young  Man  and  Maiden.  II.  Bissett's 
Bequest.  III.  In  the  Churchyard.  IV.  The  Sermon 
in  St.  Peter's.  V.  The  Lawyer's  Daughter's  Mamma. 
VI.  An  Evening  Party.  VII.  "A  Heart  at  Leisure." 
VIII.  Darker  Lines.  IX.  Legacy  or  Gift?  X.  "The 
Changes  that  are  sure  to  Come."  XI.  Menial  or 
Servant?  XII.  The  Cross  in  the  Lot.  XIII.  A  Sun- 
beam Downstairs.  XIV.  "E.  T."  XV.  A  White 
Camellia.  XVI.  "A  Bit  of  the  True  Cross."  XVII. 
A  Life  of  Self- Renouncing  Love.  XVIII.  Sunset 
after  Storm.    XIX.  Her  Own  Gates. 

"  For  a  charming  litile  story,  in  which  piety,  sound  sense,  and 
helpfulness  are  combined,  commend  us  to  this  volume.  Many  of 
Us  incidents  are  sad  enough,  as  sad  as  life  itself  is  apt  to  be  '  but 
Its  atmosphere  IS  so  wholesome  and  hopeful  that  it  leaves  th»  r^iind 
refreshed  and  invigorated,  as  well  as  entertained."— Z/z/cr/^-tf/ 
Merairy. 

"This  is  an  absorbing  and  wholesome  tale  for  young  people 
Margaret  Ede  had  early  lost  her  father,  and  was  sent  out  to  service 
with  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  The  story  tells  how  after  this 
lady  s  death  she  finds  another  situation,  in  which,  by  her  good  sense 
and  fidelity,  she  was  instrumental  in  saving  a  young  man  from  the 
rum  with  which  he  had  been  brought  face  to  face  by  his  own  folly 
How  Margaret  makes  of  her  sphere  in  life  an  opportunity  for  good 
deeds,  and  ulumaiely  finds  a  helpmate  for  herself,  readers  must  be 
left  to  learn  for  themselves  from  an  excellent  and  interestingly  told 
story.  — Aberdeen  Journal. 

"This  is  a  standard  book  to  give  as  a  prize  to  domestic  servants. 
Irue,  not  all  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  exceptional 
mistresses  as  Mrs.  Foster,  but  the  moral  of  the  book  is  thoroughly 
sound  and  valuable  in  these  days,  i.e.  the  dignity  ol  labour,  the 
beauty  of  pure  helpfulness,  and  the  sure  reward  that  must  ever 
come  to  a  '  heart  at  leisure  from  itself."  This  book  ought  to  find  a 
wide  sale  among  all  leaders  of  young  women's  Bible  classes."— 
illustrated  Church  Ncius. 
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Sister  Constance!' 

By  K.  M.  Fitzgerald. 


" '  Sister  Constance '  is  not  a  pretentious  story,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  fresh  and  interesting,  from  first  to  last— with 
all  the  elements  of  not  improbable  romance,  and  with  a 
brightness  and  lightness  of  style  which  are  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  feminine.  'Sister  Constance '—the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Lady  Jervis,  who,  for  reasons  good 
or  bad,  quarrels  with  her  mother,  and  leaves  home  to 
follow  a  nurse's  occupation— is  the  nominal  heroine,  but 
Kate  Cranston,  who  gives  up  the  ambition  of  being  a 
senior  wrangler  in  order  to  be  a  devoted  daughter  and 
sister  at  home,  is  an  even  more  delightful  personage,  and 
deserves  the  first  place  in  the  story.  It  is  not  an  elabor- 
ate story,  but  it  is  skilfully  and  dexterously  managed. 
The  characters  are  sketched  with  a  free  and  effective 
touch,  the  dialogue  is  natural  and  easy,  the  plot — such  as 
there  is — is  not  strained  or  artificial,  and  the  treatment  of 
detail — on  which  the  '  vraisemblance '  of  every  fiction  so 
much  depends— is  adroit  and  natural.  There  are  many 
much  more  ambitious  works  which  have  not  half  the 
charm  of  easy  art  which  characterises  '  Sister  Constance.' 
If  it  is  a  first  story  it  is  a  story  of  promise,  and  in  any  case 
it  has  so  much  real  spontaneity,  and  at  the  same  time, 
within  its  limits,  so  much  successful  contrivance  and 
invention,  that  no  one  who  reads  it  is  likely  to  feel 
disappointed."— iVtfwfaj//«  Daily  Leader. 
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Elton  Hazlewoody 

A  Memoir,  by  his  Friend,  Henry  Vane. 
By  Frederick  George  Scott, 

Author  of  "  The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems." 


"  It  is  seldom  our  good  fortune  to  review  a  book  which 
has  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure  in  perusal  as  the  Memoir 
of  Elton  Hazlewood.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  a  guide  to 
many  a  weary  pilgrim  journeying  o'er  life's  rugged  path. 
There  is  much  sound  philosophy  which  helps  to  strengthen 
the  veracity  of  the  Scriptural  text, '  The  Word  was  made 
flesh,'  and  in  reading  it  one  is  transmigrated  to  a  holy 
and  purer  world  of  thought  The  author  has  a  strong 
power  of  word-painting,  and  his  description  of  places 
referred  to  in  the  volume  is  really  charming.  The  get-up 
of  the  volume  is  very  handsome,  and  the  motto  on  the 
cover  Esse  Quam  Videri  is  very  befitting." — Library 
Review. 

"  We  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  life-story 
of  Elton  Hazlewood,  by  George  Scott.  Attractive 
exceedingly  to  outward  view,  and  surely  exceedingly 
cheap,  it  is  a  most  touching  record  of  one  strangely 
dowered  man's  history.  And  the  author  is  a  writer  of 
pure  and  undefiled  English." — The  Sunday  School. 
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Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Elegant,  with  Frontispiece, 
Price  2S. 


Under  the  Live  Oaks!' 

By  T.  M.  Browne, 

Author  of  "The  Musgrove  Ranch," 


Contents  : — I.  On  the  Mesa.  II.  At  the  Palms.  III. 
Chrissie's  Resolve.  IV.  Mrs.  Jennifer's  Guests. 
V.  In  the  Pine  Grove.  VI.  A  Dangerous  Beauty. 
VII.  Chrissie's  Holiday.  VIII.  Holly  Canyon. 
TX.  Christmas  in  the  Foothills.  X.  A  Letter 
from  Elaine.  XI.  Tree  Planting.  XII.  A  Thank- 
Offering.  XIII.  Laying  a  Corner- Stone.  XIV. 
By  Indian  Lake.  XV.  Alone.  XVI.  Chrissie 
Found.    XVII.  Fulfilment  and  Promise. 

' ' '  Under  the  Live  Oaks '  will  prove  attractive  to  young 
folks  principally,  because  of  the  picturesque  touches  of 
scenery  with  which  the  author  has  liberally  endowed  it. 
But  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  healthy  and  pleasant  tone 
pervading  this  story  of  life  in  California  which  marks  it 
out  for  consideration  above  the  many  weak  and  hysterical 
short  stories  of  the  present  day." — Public  Opinion, 

' '  A  charmingly  written  Califomian  tale.  As  its  theme  is 
mainly  '  affairs  of  heart,'  it  is  strongly  in  what  is  known  as 
the  'female  interest.'  The  author  is  not  less  happy  in  her 
descriptive  passages  than  in  her  delineations  of  character. 
Her  types  of  Christians  are  more  human  than  those  generally 
met  with  in  stories  of  this  class." — Christian  Age. 
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OLIPHANTS 
POPULAR  SHILLING  SERIES. 


Messrs.  Oliphants'  Shilling  Series  of  Books  is  the 
cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  we  know.  How  such  books 
are  produced  is  mysterious.  About  200  pages  of  thick 
paper,  admirable  printing,  a  neat  wrapper,  and  good, 
heallhy,  new  literature,— the  thing  is  beyond  us."— 
British  Weekly. 

Small  Crown  8vo,  Paper  Covers,  Illustrated,  is., 
cr  in  Neat  Cloth,  is.  6d. 


"  A  charming  story  with  several  delightful  characters, 
although  the  complicated  plot  runs  on  old  lines.  The 
heroine  is  a  foundling,  who  is  ultimately  discovered  to  be 
the  true  owner  of  an  estate  held  by  a  false  lover,  for 
whose  sake,  she  has,  though  innocent,  silently  endured 
imprisonment  as  a  criminal.  There  is  some  local  colour 
and  good  done  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  tale,  and  Dan, 
the  basket-maker,  Miss  Primrose,  the  shop-keeper,  and 
her  servant,  Jean,  are  persons  worth  knowing.  Indeed 
Miss  Primrose  is  a  really  admirable  addition  to  sketches 
of  Scottish  character."— yV.  B.  Daily  Mail. 

"  Tells  the  story  of  a  woman's  devotion  to  one  who 
does  not  merit  the  love  she  lavishes  on  him.  The  open- 
ing of  the  plot  is  very  fresh  and  pleasing.  Dan's  uncouth 
self-denial,  and  Miss  Primrose's  quaint  little  menage  are 
admirably  pictured." — Literary  World. 
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Complete  LLsts  post  free. 


OLIPHANt^' 
POPULAR  SHILLING  SERIES. 


"Messrs.  Oliphants'  Shilling  Series  of  books  is  the 
cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  wc  know.  How  such  books 
are  produced  is  mysterious.  About  2CX3  pages  of  thick 
paper,  admirable  printing,  a  neat  wrapper,  and  good, 
healthy,  new  literature,— the  thing  is  beyond  us."— 
orilish  Weekly. 

Small  Crown  8vo,  Paper  Covers,  Illustrated,  is.  ; 
or  in  Neat  Cloth,  is.  6d. 


By  M.  M.  D. 


^'Muriel  GreyT 


"  The  little  book  deserves  only  favourable  criticism,  for 
there  is  much  power  as  well  as  some  originality  and  pathos 
in  it.  Its  plot  is  curious,  in  that  the  filial  love  of  the 
heroine  is  great  enough  to  give  her  strength  to  immure 
herself  in  a  private  asylum  with  her  mentally-afflicted 
father.  There  her  pathetic  experiences  are  powerfully 
told.  The  course  of  true  love  in  the  story  by  no  means 
mns  smoothly  ;  but  the  divided  lovers  are  made  happy  at 
last,  and  how  this  comes  about  is  related  with  a  great  deal 
of  skill." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  It  is  a  veiy  gracefully-written  love  story,  the  interest 
of  which  lies  less  in  sny  novelty  or  ingenuity  of  the  plot 
than  m  the  delicate  drawing  of  the  central  character."— 
Scotsman, 
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Pocket  8vo,  Cloth  Extra,  is.  6d,; 
Paper  Cover,  is. 


The  Silver  Bullet. 


By  P.  Hay  Hunter, 

AUTHOR  OF  "JAMES  INWICK,  PLOUGHMAN  AND  ELDER,' 
"SONS  OF  THE  CROFT,"  ETC.,  AND  JOINT-AUTHOR 
OF  "MY  DUCATS  AND  MY  DAUGHTER." 


"The  tale  has  not,  as  its  title  might  suggest,  anything 
to  do  with  the  well-known  unshootability  of  wizards  by 
lead.  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  intrigue,  with  its  action 
mainly  in  commercial  circles  at  the  present  day,  and  with 
a  plot  of  attempted  murder  and  a  mistake  in  the  identity 
of  the  victim  thereof.  The  story  is  cleverly  put  together, 
lightly  written  and  very  readable." — Scotsman. 

"The  story  is  a  thriUing  one,  told  in  beautiful  language, 
the  finest  effects  being  brought  out  in  apparently  the 
simplest  manner.  The  interest  begins  at  the  very  start 
and  is  continued  to  the  end." — Haddington  Advertiser. 

"The  story  runs  along  easily,  and  throughout  its  attrac- 
tions are  pleasantly  intense." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

' ' '  The  Silver  Bullet '  has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs 
Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier  in  their  admirable  Pocket 
Novel  Series.  The  story  is  well  adapted  for  publication  in 
that  form,  being  brightly  and  racily  written,  of  a  strong  but 
not  tragic  interest,  with  a  dash  of  mystery  in  it,  and  not  too 
long." —  IVeeiij'  Scotsman, 
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Pocket  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  Cloth 
Extra,  IS.  6d  ;  Paper  Cover,  is. 


Sons  of  the  Croft. 


By  P.  Hay  Hunter, 

AUTHOR  OF  "JAMES  INWICK,  PLOUGHMAN  AND  ELDER," 
"THE  SILVER  BULLET,"  ETC.,  AND  JOINT-AUTHOR 
OF  "MY  DUCATS  AND  MY  DAUGHTER." 


"The  Author  may  be  congratulated  on  having  painted 
with  effective  simplicity  a  really  touching  picture  of  domestic 
virtue  in  the  portraits  of  John  and  Kaithie  Macdiarmid. 
These  skilfully  drawn  characters  impart  to  the  book  an 
interest  which  successfully  carries  the  reader  to  the  end  of 
the  story." — The  Speaker. 

"A  capital  aiory ." —Scotsman. 

"Although  opening  with  none  of  the  romantic  mysteries 
with  which  novelists  are  wont  to  bait  their  first  chapters, 
Mr  Hunter  wins  the  interest  of  a  reader  of  any  feeling  with 
the  simple  pathos  of  the  scene  in  a  Highland  crofter's  hut." 
Sheffield  Independent. 

"A  picturesque  sketch  of  Scottish  life." — Literary  World. 

"A  very  pathetic  story,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  two 
brothers  are  related  with  a  power  which  holds  the  attention 
and  commands  the  sympathy  of  the  reader." — Kilmarnock 
Standard, 

"  The  story  is  sure  to  be  a  popular  one." — Haddingtonshire 
Courier, 

"  A  very  pleasing  and  attractive  story  of  the  Highlands, 
forming  the  latest  issue  of  the  beautifully  printed  and  con- 
venient '  Pocket  Novels.'" — Brechin  Advertiser. 
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''James  Inwicky 

Ploughman  and  Elder!' 

By  P.  Hay  Hunter, 

Author  of 

"The  Silver  Bullet,"  "Sons  of  the  Croft,"  etc. 
Toint-Author  of  "My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter." 


Contents  :— I.  The  Backsliding  of  Pate  Peffers.  II  Mr 
Inwick's  Diplomacy.  III.  The  Minister  of  Snawdon. 
IV.  Nolo  Episcopari.  V.  Ordeal  by  Ordination.  VI 
Archie  Howden  on  Home  Rule.  VII.  A  Village 
Cassandra.  VIII.  The  Political  Faith  of  An'ra  Wab- 
ster.  IX.  Mr.  Tod-Lowrie,  Q.C.,  M.P.  X.  Moab 
and  the  Dove.  XI.  Pringle  the  Civil-Spoken.  XII. 
"  These  Degenerate  Days."  XIII.  A  First  Reading  of 
the  Bill.  XIV.  A  Discussion  by  the  Way.  XV  The 
Vote  of  Confidence.  XVI.  A  Meeting  of  Session. 
XVII.  A  Tongue  with  a  Tang.  XVIII.  In  the  Polling 
Booth.  XIX.  Dividing  the  Spoil  XX.  The  Promised 
Land. 

"In  'James  Inwick,  Ploughman  and  Elder,'  Mr.  Hay  Hunter 
has  given  us  to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  at  Saturday 
night  s  Royal  Academy  banquet,  a  '  tract  for  the  times."  His  book 
purports  to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  Scottish  ploughman— a 
ploughman,  say,  in  Clackmannan  or  Kinross— whose  life  is  coloured 
and  in  a  manner  dominated,  by  the  great  Disestablishment  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Hunter  makes  no  secret  as  to  which  side  of  the  question 
commands  his  sympathies,  but  he  is  far  from  unfair  to  his  opponents, 
and  he  recognises,  to  judge  from  the  story  his  hero  has  to  tell,  the 
prevailing  trend  of  popular  feeling,  and  to-day  the  populace  is  in 
power,  as  regards  ecclesiastical  establishments.  But,  putting  aside 
the  •  moral'  of  'James  Inwick,'  and  looking  at  it  simply  as  a  book 
dealing  with  Scottish  life  and  character,  its  merits  are  very  high 
indeed.  It  is  of  humour  all  compacL  Every  page  sparkles  wuh 
some  stroke  of  wit,  some  pawky,  gleesome  application  of  an  ancient 
saw  or  modern  instance.  Moreover,  the  author  is  completely  master 
of  his  subject.  He  is  familiar  with  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 
As  a  study  of  the  works  and  ways  of  our  country  population,  'James 
Inwick^  takes  Its  place  with  '  Johnny  Gibb'  or  '  The  Annals  of  the 
Parish.  Could  Mr.  Hunter  '  log-roll '  so  successfully  as  certain  of 
his  Scottish  contemporaries,  his  name  would  be  blazoned  forth  in  all 
manner  of  London  papers  and  periodicals  as  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  younger  authors  of  the  Aa.y."—T/ie  Bailie. 
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''By    Still  Waters:'' 

A    Story  for  Quiet  Hours. 
By  Edward  Garrett. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 


"We  like  this  'Story  for  Quiet  Hours'  very  much 
better  than  we  have  liked  any  of  Mr.  Garrett's  recent 
tales  ;  he  has  shaken  himself  free  from  the  leaven  of 
Puritanism,  and  is  at  his  best — always  pleasant  and 
readable,  sometimes  giving  utterance  to  a  really  fine  and 
graceful  thought,  and  showing  plenty  of  dry  humour." — 
The  Graphic. 

"We  have  read  many  books  by  Edward  Garrett,  but 
none  that  has  pleased  us  so  well  as  this.  It  has  more  than 
pleased,  it  has  charmed  us.  All  through  it  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  spiritual  wisdom  that  makes  you  linger  as  you 
read.  The  best  character,  drawn  with  great  care,  is 
Sarah  Russell.  We  have  all  of  us,  we  hojie,  met  such 
good,  kind,  wise  women,  who  seem  to  be  sent  into  the 
world  to  put  things  straight  and  lift  everybody  to  a  higher 
plane  of  existence." — The  Nonconformist. 

"  It  possesses  merits  of  a  very  sterling  order.  The  book 
is  a  good  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  author  sets 
a  high  aim  before  him,  and  he  achieves  it.  In  Tibbie 
there  is  a  grim  humour  closely  allied  to  pathos  underlying 
her  queer  epigrammatic  sayings." — Morning  Foii, 
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OLIPHANTS' 
POPULAR  SHILLING  SERIES. 


"  Messrs.  Oliphants'  Shilling  Series  of  Books  is  the 
cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  we  know.  How  such  books 
are  produced  is  mysterious.  About- 200  pages  of  thick 
paper,  admirable  printing,  a  neat  wrapper,  and  good, 
healthy,  new  literature,— the  thing  is  beyond  us."— 
British  Weekly. 

Small  Crown  8vo,  Paper  Covers,  Illustrated,  is.; 
or  in  Neat  Cloth,  is.  6d. 


By  JOHN  STRATHESK. 

Bits  from  Blinkbomiy ; 

or, 

Bell  0  the  Manse." 


"  The  daily  life  in  a  thoroughly  Scotch  rural  vilL-ige  is 
described  in  the  most  lifelike  manner,  and  one  feels  a 
personal  certainty  of  being  able  to  recognise  any  of  the 
people  described  if  one  met  them." — Athejtceum. 

"  Altogether,  '  Bell '  is  an  exquisitely  careful  and 
finished  study.  The  book  abounds  in  quaint  touches  of 
Scottish  humour,  delightful  specimens  of  our  vernacular 
language,  incidents  and  anecdotes  grave  and  gay." — 
Scotsman. 

"The  effect  is  really  delightful,  and  the  blending  of 
quiet  humour  and  natural  pathos  in  the  volume  makes  it 
a  positive  refreshment  to  the  spirit.  .  .  .  The  account  of 
Bell's  courtship  with  the  shamefaced  bachelor,  David 
Tail  of  Blackhrae,  is  delicious." — Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 
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OLIPHANTS* 
POPULAR  SHILLING  SEEIES. 


"  Messrs.  Oliphants'  Shilling  Series  of  Books  is  the 
cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  we  know.  How  such  books 
are  produced  is  mysterious.  About  200  pages  of  thick 
paper,  admirable  printing,  a  neat  wrapper,  and  good, 
healthy,  new  literature,— the  thing  is  beyond  us."— 
Brituh  Weekly. 

Small  Crown  8vo,  Paper  Covers,  Illustrated,  is.; 
in  Neat  Cloth,  is.  6d. 


By  MARGARET  MOYES  BLACK. 

"  Between  the  Ferries : " 

A  Story  of  Highland  Life. 

'«  A  genuine  httle  Highland  idyll ;  the  scenery  of  the 
btory  lying  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Conan  Ferry, 
and  the  heroine,  Morag  Macdonald,  being  a  sweet  and 
noble-minded  maiden,  whose  life  history  is  traced  through 
all  its  touching  and  testing  vicissitudes."— /(f^>//«'^  Friend. 

"  Abounding  in  clever  character  sketches,  and  showing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  life  it  ii.t^xz'is,:'— Aberdeen 
Journal. 

"  Her  knowledge  of  Highland  character  is  evidently 
derived  at  first  hand,  and  this  gives  her  tale  a  real  value." 
— Peterhead  Sentinel. 

"  A  story  of  the  Highlands,  written  by  a  lady  who 
knows  of  what  she  is  vnling."— Aberdeen  Free  Frtss, 
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OLIPHANTS 
POPgiAR  SHILLING  SERIES. 


Messrs.  Oliphants'  Shilling  Series  of  Books  is  the 
cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  we  know.  How  such  books 
are  produced  is  mysterious.  About  200  pages  of  thick 
paper  admirable  printing,  a  neat  wrapper,  and  good, 

.  I' "'"^'""^^.-the  thing  is  beyond  us."- 
Bntish  Weekly. 

Small  Crown  Svo,  Paper  Covers,  Illustrated,  is., 
or  in  Neat  Cloth,  is.  6d. 


By  MARY  GROSS. 


''False  Witnessr 

"  To  their  wonderfully  cheap  '  Popular  Shilling  Series  ' 
Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier  have  added  an 
exceedingly  clever  and  exciting  story,  'False  Witness,'  by 
Mary  Cross.    The  writing  is  very  good;  the  storj^  is  full 
of  sustained  interest;  striking,  without  being  sensational; 
tlie  characters  are  well  drawn ;  the  scenes  developed  with 
adequate  care  and  skill;  in  short,  '  False  Witness  '  is  far 
superior  to  many  of  the  three-volume  novels  which  are 
imposed  upon  the  public  by  the  great  libraries.  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  follow  with  eagerness  the  fortunes  of 
Amos  Garth,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery  and  punish- 
ment of  the  villains,  Barnes  and  Horace  Pollard,  who  had 
combined  to  effect  his  ruin.    Wilfired  Erie  and  his  wife, 
Ethel,  are  persons  whom  we  learn  to  admire,  and  the 
reward  of  whose  fidelity  meets  with  our  cordial  api)roval 
By  all  means  read  '  False  Witness.'  "—IVeei/y  Citizen 
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OLTPHANTS' 
POPULAR  SHILLING  SESIES. 


"Messrs.  Oliphants'  Shilling  Series  of  Books  is  the 
cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  we  know.  How  such  books 
are  produced  is  mysterious.  About  200  pages  of  thick 
paper,  admirable  printing,  a  neat  wrapper,  and  good, 
healthy,  new  literature, —the  thing  is  beyond  us."— 
British  Weekly. 

Small  Crown  8v0y  Paper  Covers,  Illustrated,  is. ; 
or  in  Neat  Cloth,  is.  6d. 


By  JANE  T.  STODDART. 


*M  Door  of  Hope:' 


"We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work,  which  we 
hope  may  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  will  encourage  its 
talented  young  authoress  to  favour  the  public  with  other 
books.  The  high  moral  and  spiritual  tone  which  pervades 
'  A  Door  of  Hope  '  will  open  the  doors  of  every  Christian 
household  to  her  succeeding  books,  and  will  make  her  not 
only  a  successful  writer,  but  a  power  for  good." — Kelso 
Chronicle. 

"  Many  beautiful  passages  scattered  throughout  the 
volume  would  well  bear  quotation  did  space  permit.  The 
chapter  entitled  'To  the  West,  Three  Gates,' reveals  a 
reserve  of  power,  and  a  distinct  ray  of  genius." — Christian 
Leader. 

"  Our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
watering-place  which  is  the  scene  of  this  story,  although 
it  is  Westerly-on-Sea.  The  book  tells  as  pretty  a  little 
love  story,  or  rather  double  love  story,  as  we  have  read 
fbr  a  very  long  time.  The  author's  object  is  unpretend- 
ing ;  but  she  has  produced  an  interesting,  wholesome, 
and  lifelike  story." — Bristol  Mercury. 
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SOME   OPINIONS   OF   THE  PRESS 

ON 

''The  Pocket  Novehr 


Paper  Cover,  is.;  Cloth  Extra,  is.  6d. 


"Apart  altogether  from  the  literary  merits  of  the  books, 
their  get-up  may  be  heartily  commended.  Cf  a  peculiar 
narrow  shape,  they  slip  easily  into  an  ordinary  pocket,  re- 
quiring no  gymnastic  efforts  either  to  put  them  in  or  take 
them  out  again." — Haddington  Courier. 

"Messrs.  Ohphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier  have,  as  the 
Americans  say,  '  struck  ile '  with  this  series.  .  .  .  The  series 
is  got  up  in  a  form  that  renders  the  volume  easy  of  disposal 
either  in  the  pocket  or  portmanteau,  and  yet  their  shape 
will  not  offend  the  taste  of  the  most  punctihous  book- 
fancier." — Perlh  Courier. 

"We  have  previously  referred  to  this  series  of  stories  as 
probably  the  best  of  its  kind  before  the  pubUc.  Anyhow, 
there  is  nothing  better  or  cheaper  in  the  range  of  contem- 
porary fiction." — Newsagent. 

' '  Of  the  most  convenient  size,  and  so  finely  printed  in 
clear  type  on  thick  paper,  that  '  he  who  runs  may  read ' 
them,  and  find  the  perusal  of  them  a  luxury." — Kilmarnock 
Standard. 

"Those  long-shaped,  clearly-printed  story  books  now  so 
popular,  which  slip  easily  into  the  pocket,  and  are  well 
adapted  ior  reading  in  railway  carriages." — Europeari  Mail. 

"  So  many  Pocket  Novels  are  unworthy  one's  handbag,  ' 
let  alone  one's  side  pocket,  that  this  series  is  a  blessing  un- 
disguised."— Hull  Daily  Mail. 

"  I  am  very  much  in  love  with  the  '  Pocket  Novel'  series 
pubUshed  by  Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.  They 
are  altogether  neat  and  charming.  I  have  two  on  roy  desk 
at  this  minute,  and  have  perused  them  to  my  inward  satis- 
faction. The  volumes  are  delightful  to  hold,  and  make  an 
'  arm-chair  read  '  a  thing  of  comfort  instead  of  a  fatigue  to 
weary  wrists." — Woman, 


For  List,  see  back  cf  Cover, 
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''A  Idersyde!' 

A  Border  Story. 
By   ANNIE    S.  SWAN. 

Some  Opinions  of  the  Press  on  Former  Editions. 
The  Authoress  has  received  the  following  Autograph 
Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

"  10  Downing  Street, 
Whitehall,  April  i6,  1883. 

"Dear  Madam,— I  have  now  read  the  work  which  you 
did  me  the  lionour  to  present  to  me  with  a  very  kind 
inscription,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  add  a  line  to  my  formal 
acknowledgment  already  sent.  I  think  it  beautiful  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  it  must  be  the  fault  of  a  reader  if  he  does 
not  profit  by  the  perusal.  Miss  Nesbit  and  Marget  wiU,  I 
hope,  long  hold  their  places  among  the  truly  living  sketches 
of  Scottish  character. -I  remain  y°^_f  p;^f?ithful  and 
obedient,  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

"Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  never  delineated  a  charactei 
more  true  to  life  than  Janet  ^^^hW:'— Stirling  Observer. 

"  Eloquent  of  character  and  well  \.(M" —AthetKBum. 

"  Full  of  quiet  power  and  ^zXho?."— Academy. 

"She  has  brought  us  into  the  presence  of  a  pure  and 
noble  nature,  and  has  reminded  us  that  a  life  of  sorrow 
and  disappointments  has  its  deep  compensations,  and  its 
glorious  meaning." — Literary  World. 

"  Hurrah  I  our  good  Scotch  stories,  with  their  dear  rough 
old  vernacular,  are  not  going  to  die  out  just  yet,  or,  if  at 
all,  they  are  going  to  die  hard."— 5.5.  Teachers  Magazine. 

'"  Beautifully  conceived  and  exquisitely  written."— ^jVrfr?« 
Advertiser. 

"One  of  the  best  Scotch  tales  that  has  appeared  for  many 
years.  ...  A  wealth  of  local  colouring  and  fineness  of 
touch  rarely  to  be  met  in  these  days  of  painfully  analytic 
writing." — Kilmarnock  Herald. 

"  A  book  we  must  read  through  at  a  sitting.  It  lays  hold 
of  our  interest  in  the  first  page,  and  sustains  it  to  the  end." 
— Daily  Review. 

' '  Deserves  to  occupy  a  prominent  and  permanent  place 
among  Scottish  works  of  imagination.  ,  ,  .  Not  a  dull 
page  in  the  book  ;  while  not  a  paragraph  will  be  skipped 
lest  some  of  the  finer  touches  should  be  missed." — Kelso 
Chronicle. 

"We  have  not  read  a  fresher,  livelier,  or  more  whole- 
somely stimulating  story  for  many  a  day." — Kilmarnock 
Standard,  
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The  Gates  of  Eden :  " 

A  Story  of  Endeavour. 
By  ANNIE  s.  Swan. 


New  Edition. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


The  subject  of  Miss  Swan's  '  Gates  of  Eden '  is  one 
which  demands,  and  receives  from  her  hand,  a  skilful 
treatment.    John  Bethune  rears  his  motherless  boys  in 
accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan.    The  elder  is  to  be 
a  minister,  the  younger  is  to  follow  the  plough.  Circum- 
stances seem  to  favour  his  scheme  ;  for  the  future  minister 
has  It  appears,  the  advantage  in  appearance,  in  manners, 
and  in  ability.    But  the  real  truth  is  different.    The  depth 
of  character  and  the  best  mental  gifts  really  belong  to  the 
latter.    How  the  young  man,  conscious  of  his  power,  yet 
stedfastly  walks  along  the  appointed  path  till  he  is  free  to 
choose,  and  how,  once  free,  he  enters  on  his  own  way  and 
overcomes  all  its  difficulties,  is  very  well  told  in  these 
pages.    We  have  not  often  seen  a  better  portraiture  than 
IS  that  of  the  two  brothers.    Miss  Swan  is  too  skilful  to 
make  the  weaker  of  the  two  a  mere  foil  to  the  stronger. 
He,  too,  wilh  all  his  faults,  has  virtues  of  his  own,  and 
the  reader  is  glad  to  see  them  reaching  their  true  develop- 
ment before  the  story  is  finished.    The  episode  of  the 
recovery  of  Willie  Lorraine,  a  repentant  prodigal,  is  full 
of  pathos  ;  as  is  also  the  love-story  of  Mary  Campbell. 
The  'Gates  of  Eden'  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
author's  '  Aldersyde.'  "Spectalor. 
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**  Glenairlie  ; 

or. 

The  Last  of  the  Grcemes." 

By  ROBINA  F.  HARDY, 
Author  of  "Jock  Halliday,"  &c. 

With  Six  Original  Illustrations  by  Tom  Scott. 


"  The  tale  is  one  of  life  and  character  in  a  Highland 
glen  ;  it  has  a  rather  complicated  but  well  managed  plot, 
contains  some  shrewd  and  effective  studies  of  different 
types  of  Scottish  character,  and  is  imbued  with  an 
emphatic  but  truthful  local  colour.  Written  with  con- 
siderable narrative  and  descriptive  power,  and  having  an 
enjoyable  flavour  of  humour,  with  here  and  there  a  touch 
of  real  pathos,  the  book  is  a  wholesome  and  readable 
story. " — Scotsman. 

"  Brightly  written,  and  does  not  flag.  The  author  is 
well  up  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  and  gives  some  good 
portraits  of  Scotch  character,  which  tends  mainly  to 
crossgrainedness  and  perversity." — Literary  World. 

"  Done  in  Miss  Hardy's  happiest,  freshest,  and  quaintesi 
style,  is  a  scene  in  the  flighland  parish  kirk  of  Glenairlie, 
on  the  harvest  thanksgiving  Sabbath.  Everything  in  this 
sketch  is  brought  out  with  the  hand  of  an  artist — old  Dr. 
Cargill,  and  his  sermon  on  Ruth  ;  the  creaking  pulpit 
stair,  and  the  pagoda-like  sounding  board,  with  a  gilt 
pine-apple  on  the  top ;  and  the  square  family  pews, 
adorned  with  green  baize  and  brass  nails ;  and  the  old 
crones  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  rusty  black,  and  Bibles 
wrapped  in  clean  white  handkerchiefs,  with  sprigs  of 
thyme  or  southernwood  ;  and  '  Betty '  coming  in  late 
and  bustling,  and  provoking  an  angry  scowl  from  the 
laird  for  letting  the  folding-leaf  of  the  seat  fall  with  a 
crash  ;  and  the  close  of  the  service,  when  there  was  a  stir 
in  the  elders'  pew,  and  each  seized  his  wooden  implement 
for  the  '  lifting  of  the  offering.'  The  whole  is  admirable." 
— Perthshire  Constitiitioital. 

"  Rich,  racy,  Scotch  humour." — Presbyterian. 

"  A  book,  which  contains  such  characters  as  Miss  Leslie, 
Betty,  and  the  impracticable  'oldest  inhabitant' — a  persona 
muta  on'7 — can  need  no  recommendation." — Academy. 
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The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Havenl 
By  ANNIE  s.  Swan, 


"The  power  of  the  writer  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the 
skill  with  which  she  composes  new  situations  and  new 
ideas.  Undoubtedly  Miss  Swan  possesses  considerable 
power  in  creating  novel  and  dramatic  situations,  and, 
moreover,  in  representing  them  both  vividly  and  power- 
fully. In  all  her  works  she  appears  to  possess  a  skilful 
grasp  and  treatment  of  her  subject,  and  the  diction  is 
remarkable  alike  for  its  power  and  grace.  Her  knowledge 
of  people  and  things  must  be  both  large  and  compre- 
hensive. Her  sentences  read  both  musically  and  sym- 
pathetically, and  they  serve  to  bring  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  Uving  reality  of  the  scenes  and  events  which 
she  attempts  to  portray." — Society  Herald. 

"  A  very  well  written  and  altogether  charming  story." 
—  Whitehall  Review. 

"A  charming  story  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  and 
of  absorbing  interest  from  first  to  last." — Liverpool  Post. 

_  "  The  authoress  will  never  want  readers  while  she  can 
give  them  such  books  as  '  St.  Veda's.'  " — Quiz. 

"One  of  the  most  romantic  stories  which  Miss  Swan 
has  written,  and  we  think,  too,  one  of  her  best.  She  can 
always  be  pathetic,  and  sometimes  strikes  a  note  of  great 
beauty  and  depth.  The  old  skipper,  in  particular,  is  a 
study  of  a  fine  old  fisherman  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
writer,  and  the  two  old  ladies  are  nearly  as  good."— 
Spectator, 
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''Briar  and  Palm:'' 

A   Study  of  Circumstance  and  Influence. 

By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN, 
Author  of  "  Aldersyde,"  "  Carlowrie,"  "  Gates  of  Eden," 
&c.,  &c.. 


"  Is  as  charming  a  tale  as  this  talented  writer  has 
produced.  It  paints  with  quiet  force  and  occasional 
touches  of  fine  pathos  the  career  of  a  young  doctor,  Denis 
Holgate,  a  character  in  whom  the  author  arouses  a  deep 
interest  by  the  skill  with  which  she  has  traced  his  growth 
through  work  and  suffering  to  gentleness  and  nobihty  of 
nature." — Scotsman.  ,,*,,      j  1 

"Furnishes  another  proof  that  the  author  of 'Aldersyde 
and  •  Carlowrie '  is  as  much  at  home  among  English  folk, 
both  of  the  Southern  Counties  and  of  Lancashire,  as  she 
is  among  the  people  of  Scotland."— Z«wr/oo/  Mercury. 

"  Some  of  the  chapters  indicate  a  larger  outlook  on  life, 
and  also  a  more  intense  dramatic  energy."— Batly  Mail. 

"  We  find  Miss  Swan  quite  as  much  at  home  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  among  the  people  of  the  Lancashire 
seaboard,  as  in  her  native  Lothians.  .  .  .  She  has 
evidently  been  working  hard,  and  enlarging  her  know- 
ledge of  the  treasures  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  places 
and  people."— Greenock  Telegraph. 

"Take  it  all  in  all,  the  authoress  shows  a  wonderful 
versatility  and  perfection  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story 
pleasantly  and  well."— P^w  and  Pencil. 

"  A  lovely  tale,  honestly  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  — 
Sheffield  Independent. 

"The  book  is  instinct  with  that  fine  feeling  and  tender 
idealism  which  gives  Miss  Swan's  work  the  stamp  of 
uniqueness. " — Evening  News. 
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''Matthew  Dale,  Farmer!'' 

By  Mrs.  Sanders, 

Author  of  "  Happy  with  Either." 

Second  Edition. 


"  Told  in  an  easy,  pleasant  style ;  its  incidents  art 
generally  well  chosen  and  probable,  and  the  characte 
are  all  well  drawn.  A  very  few  touches  suffice  to  outline 
each,  and  the  shading  given  by  conversation  and  action  is 
in  each  case  consistent  and  sufficient.  ...  It  has  the 
merit  of  being  unstrained  and  unsensational  in  its 
incidents,  and  thoroughly  healthy  in  iont." —St.  James' 
Gazette. 

"The  interest  of  the  story  in  general,  though  entirely 
domestic,  is  exceedingly  varied.  ...  A  very  considerable 
dash  of  true  Scotch  humour."— 77^,5  Globe. 

"Another  Scottish  rural  romance  :  the  personages  arc 
in  a  humble  line  of  life  ;  and  they  are  drawn  by  a  lady, 
who,  as  is  very  evident,  thoroughly  understands  her 
country  folk."— r,^*  Times. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  story  that  might  not  have 
happened,  and  yet  nothing  that  was  not  worth  the  telling." 
—  Tke  Graphic. 

"'Matthew  Dale'  is  thoroughly  enjoyable;  the  plot 
is  evolved  with  great  care,. and  the  style  is  remarkably 
good.  Ann  Forbes's  troubles  with  the  household  affairs 
of  the  employer  whom  she  has  admired  from  girlhood, 
with  his  treacherous  sister,  and  his  drunken  nephew,  arc 
as  genuine  as  anything  we  have  seen  in  fiction  for  a  long 
time.' ' — Spectator. 
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